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Assets - - $7,373,350 
Liabilities - 4,949,878 
Surplus - - 2,423,472 








DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


SINCE ORGANIZATION 


$16,473,629.97 





Eight Policy Writing Offices 


Minneapo lis, Minn. Owatonna, Minn. Stevens Point, Wis. 


Newark, N. J. Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas 


San Francisco, Cal. Winnipeg, Man. 























Unbeatable Reputation 





CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston. 
Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 


Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, James S. Kemper, Mgr., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 


Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 


The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 
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MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 
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This is Service 


We pride ourselves on our Service; its promptitude, and absolute 


dependability. Testimonials ranging from the largest employers of labor 


in the State, to the individual Ford owner, attest its satisfaction. 


Ask about our Preferred Plan of Protection for Man and Motor 


which includes complete emergency Road Service, at no additional cost. 


MICHIGAN \ygvz 
LIABILITY COMPANY 


Park Avenue “a SCas- Park at 
Building O29 <a Adams 


President 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GRAND RAPIDS—LANSING—SAGINAW 
FLINT—KALAMAZOO—PONTIAC 


Every Policy Is Non- Assessable 
Every Policy Is Dividend-Paying 
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C. A. MeCOTTER 


Few men in the field of insurance are so veg, Bagg ston and uni- 


versally honored as C. A. McCotter. Mr. McCotter has been identified 
with Mutual Insurance since the late 80’s, and at various times during 
the intervening years has held most of the important offices in the vari- 
ous mutual insurance organizations, He is a director, and a member of 
the Executive Committee, of the National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies, Past President of that organization and of the Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. Mr. McCotter represents the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce in the national body as National 
Councillor. He is the author of several books on insurance subjects, and 
is also interested in golf from the standpoint of both player and writer. 
In his home city he is in business as Secretary of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Mutual Fire Insurance Company which he founded in 1902. 






























Customer-Ownership 


How It Operates to Reduce Losses and Makes for Intelligent 
Care of Insured Property 


By C. A. McCOTTER 


Secretary Grain Dealers National Mutual Insurance Company 


customer-ownership so near a 
reality as it is in Insurance. 
The protection afforded by an in- 
surance contract is dependent 
upon the customers pre- 


[: NO other line of business is 


conduct their business. The group 
of policyholders are charged pre- 
miums to pay losses however .oc- 
casioned, and it is these premiums 
that make the security of the 


fires of a group of policyholders 
interested in preserving their 
property. That is why statistics 
based on full premium deposits 
show that Mutual fire insurance 
, companies have a_ lower 





miums; this is what pays 


| loss ratio than do the 





losses and expenses and 
meets all other disburse- 
ments. The capital of an 
insurance company is not 
invested in a plant in which 
to carry on operations or . 
to store articles to be sold. 
It is an idle fund, held only 
for emergencies, and in- 
demnity dependent thereon 
would be inadequate. The 
security to be found in In- 
surance is to be found only 
in premiums paid by the 
policyholders; and hence 
the policyholder is the back- 
bone of any insurance com- 
pany. Thus the business of 
Insurance is co-operative in 
its nature and is one in 
which the customer has a 
vital interest. 
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AT LEAST ninety percent 
of the insuring public is 
more effected in the preser- 





Stock companies, because of 

















a better selected group of 
policyholders. These facts 
form a good reason why 
more care should be used in 
selecting insurance com- 
panies. The policyholder 
should receive a direct bene- 
fit in his cost when there is 
a reduction in losses. In 
Mutual insurance only, how- 
ever, is he returned his 
unused premium as a sav- 
ing. 
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ALL fire insurance com- 
panies have great faith in 
the inspection of insured 
properties and maintain de- 
partments for carrying on 
that work. The inspection 
made in the interest of the 














insurance company is to 





ascertain if the rate is ade- 
quate for the hazard; if the 


ce size of the line and distribu- 








vation of its property than it 
is in receiving indemnity through 
its destruction. Even though it 
is claimed that over eighty per- 
ent of all fires are preventable, yet 
there does exist a danger beyond 
the control of ‘the owner of the 
property that makes fire insur- 
ance an economic necessity. As- 
sume a property carrying an ex- 
perience rate of one percent. This 
means it is liable to destruction 
once in a hundred years, or that 
one out of a hundred such proper- 
ties will burn each year. The 
rates charged today are based on 
an experience that includes the 
eighty percent of preventable 
losses or the result of insuring a 
miscellaneous group of property 
owners regardless of how they 





policy contract. The policyholder, 
therefore, has an interest in the 
group that forms his insurance 
company and in the general care 
or carelessness that accounts for 
the eighty percent of preventable 
losses. Policyholders control their 
property more days in a year than 
insurance companies can devote 
to it minutes, so that it is self- 
evident that the policyholders are 
responsible for the fires which 
occur and for the resulting insur- 
ance cost. A cost based upon all 
fires which occur is naturally 
higher than one based upon the 












































tion of the insurance is satis- 
factory; and if the conditions are 
favorable for a profit. The insured 
pays for this work in his premium 
cost, while it touches his indi- 
vidual interest very remotely. He 
is more interested in preserving a 
one hundred percent property 
than in receiving an eighty per- 
cent indemnity. He is interested 
in an improvement not merely to 
reduce the rate but to protect his 
business as well. Fire prevention 
is watchfulness and is largely de- 
pendent on supervision. An old 
maxim is that a watched hazard 
never burns, which means that 
causes of fires are of relatively 
more importance than stopping a 
fire after it starts. The study of 
Conciuded on Page 31 














Humidity and Forest Fires 


Determination of Relative Amount of Morsture in Air Found to be 
Key to Problem of Protecting Trees 
By J. V. HOFMANN and WM. B. OSBORNE, Jr. 


Siviculturist and Forest Examiner, Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture 


Excerpts from a Bulletin Issued by the U. S. Forest Service. 


IRE is a natural phenomenon 
F and is controlled by natural 

laws. Each season brings 
its variety of fire problems, but 
the natural laws remain constant. 
The complexity of problems is 
due to the lack of knowledge on 
our part of the laws that control 
the fire situation. We pass the 
invisible things and think that 
they are negligible in our every- 
day affairs of life. But the in- 
finitely small is the infinitely pow- 
ful and the invisible water vapor 
in the air, which varies in quan- 
tity, both actually and relatively, 
is all-powerful in fire prevention 
and control. A deficiency in the 
quantity of water vapor brings 
about a most serious fire situation. 
On the other hand an accumula- 
tion of water vapor soon builds 
up a barrier that baffles the wild- 
est raging fires and subdues them. 
The condition of the air with 
reference to the quantity of water 
vapor existing is known as humid- 
ity, and can be easily determined 
at any time by taking a reading 
with a small instrument consist- 
ing of two thermometers, known 
as a psychrometer. 

Relative humidity is the per- 
centage of saturation of the air, 
and largely governs its absorbing 
or evaporating power. Conse- 
quently the relative humidity is 
the greatest factor in controlling 
the moisture content of those 
forest materials (needles, fern 
moss, leaves, etc.) which are 
directly exposed to the air and 
determines the degree of their in- 
flammability. The air absorbs 
moisture from this material when 
the humidity is low, or falling. 
The material absorbs moisture 
from the air when the humidity 
is high, or rising. 
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THE inflammability of the forest 
materials is the most important 
factor which controls the fire 
hazard. Since relative humidity 
has a direct bearing on the degree 
of inflammability, and since this 
can be determnied, a record of 


relative humidity therefore can be 
used as an indicator of the fire 
hazard, 

The greatest fire hazard exists 
when the forest materials have 
dried to the point where the mois- 
ture content is less than that of 
their inflammability point. Under 
such conditions fires spread 
rapidly because the materials 
ahead of the fire ignite immediate- 
ly without having to be dried out 
and advance fires are readily 
started by sparks. When highly 
inflammable forest materials such 
as dead fern, fireweed, moss or 
needles are exposed to the air the 
moisture content varies directly 
with the variations of relative 
humidity although the changes of 
the moisture content of the mate- 
rials lags slightly behind the 
changes of relative humidity. 
Since the inflammability of those 
forest materials that are exposed 
to the air, and which supply the 
fuel that feeds the rapidly spread- 
ing fires, can be determined by 
a record of the relative humidity 
the hourly, daily or periodic 
fluctations of the fire hazard can 
be recognized and can be pre- 
dicted as far in advance as it is 
possible to predict the changes of 
relative humidity. 

Extreme fire hazards are al- 
ways a result of low relative 
humidity. Strong winds, steep 
slopes and intense heat from 
burning material are important 
factors which will naturally in- 
crease the rate of spread after 
the material has reached a certain 
degree of inflammability but re- 
gardless of wind, slope or heat 
any fire will soon die down to, and 
remain in, the smoldering stage, 
or go out, if the relative humidity 
of the air becomes high. 

Studies conducted by the Wind 
River Forest Experiment Station 
of the effect of relative humidity 
on forest fires showed that fires 
did not spread when the relative 
humidity was above 60 per cent. 
That they spread very slowly and 
only in very favorable material 
when the humidity was between 


50 and 60 per cent. When the 
humidity was between 40 and 50 
per cent fires picked up, varying 
from a few running fires to fires 
that merely smoked up and did 
not spread. With a humidity of 
30 to 40 per cent fires gained some 
headway and some rapidly spread- 
ing fires occurred. A humidity 
below 30 per cent caused all fires 
that were in material that would 
allow spread at all to gain head- 
way, or spread beyond control. 
Crown fires occurred when the 
humidity dropped to 25 per cent 
or lower. 


Interpretation of Relative 
Humidity Records 


THE greatest aid in fire preven- 
tion is a knowledge of when criti- 
cal conditions are developing and 
when extra precautionary meas- 
ures are necessary. Such condi- 
tions are shown by the relative 
humidity records of the previous 
few hours or possibly days or 
nights. These indications afford 
an opportunity for preparing for 
any emergency that may arise as 
well as providing a plan of action 
on existing fires. The fluctuations 
of the inflammability of the forest 
materials has long been recogn- 
ized, but the fact that these daily 
or periodic fluctuations were 
caused by the changes of relative 
humidity has not been known. 
The establishment of this definite 
relation of the relative humidity 
te the inflammability of the forest 
has thrown a new light on the 
whole field of forest fire preven- 
tion and control. 

The smoldering fire changed 
into a raging conflagration within 
a few hours is not unfamiliar to 
those who have dealt with, and 
observed, forest fires. The fire 
that was beyond control one hous 
and quiet the next has likewise 
often been encountered. But how 
to know what the fire may be 
expected to do has always been 
left to conjecture. The discovery 
that these hourly or daily fluctua- 
tions of the fire are due to relative 
humidity furnishes a means of 





Forest Fires Are Often A Menace To Towns Which Chance To Be In Their Path 


© Internatiora} 


Method of Fighting Forest Fire in the West 


knowing why the fire varies so 
quickly and makes possible a 
determination of the possible con- 
dition of the fire several hours or 
a day in advance. The relative 
humidity varies materially at 
different hours of the day and on 
different days and it is these 
variations primarily, which cause 
the changes in the fire hazard. It 
is the comparatively high humid- 
ity during the night that causes 
fires to quiet down or go out, and 
the comparatively low humidity 
during the heat of the day that 
makes them flare up within a few 
hours. 


(Below) Showing Use of the 
Hydrothermograph 


Periodic Conditions Due to 
Relative Humidity 


THE unexpected and unprece- 
dented conditions of May 28 to 


June 1, 1922, caused red letter 
fire days that will always stand 
out in the fire records of the 
Pacific Northwest because of the 
number of fires that occurred and 
their rapidity of spread. 


The forerunner of this period 
is first recorded by the precipitous 
drop of the relative humidity be- 
ginning as early as 4 a. m. on 
May 27. At 8 a. m. the relative 
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Forest Fires 


humidity had reached the danger- 
ously low point of 21 per cent. 
Although the humidity dropped to 
20 per cent it began rising again 
at 1 p. m., consequently the day 
of May 27, following a moist 
period, was not a serious fire day 
in itself. However the low humid- 
ity throughout the night of May 
27 and May 28 followed by low 
humidity on the succeeding days 
and nights caused a period of dry- 
ing that developed a grave fire 
situation. Rain, in varying 
amounts from a few hundredths 
inches to nearly an inch had oc- 
curred throughout the Pacific 
Northwest region during the 
period of May 21 to May 26 and 
there were no indications of a 
possible fire period. The forest 
floor was wet and smoldering fires 
were apparently harmless. Never- 
theless all fires began picking up 
on May 28 and several developed 
into raging conflagrations within 
the day. Many other fires started 
within the period of low humidity 
and the greater number of them 
were destructive, uncontrollable 
fires. In fact during, this four 
day period in May, long before 
the normal opening of the fire sea- 
son in the region, and immediately 
after heavy rains, there was prob- 
ably more acreage burned over 
and greater damage sustained 
than during the entire balance of 
the season. 


SS. Sa ae 


THE period of low humidity con- 
tinued until May 31 on the west 
side of the Cascade Mountains 
and until June 1 on the east side 
and each succeeding day made the 
conditions more hazardous. This 
extremely hazardous period how- 
ever passed as quickly as it came 
and ended without rainfall. It 
was accompanied by an east wind, 
which is usually the case in this 
region, although periods of low 
humidity may occur accompanied 
by winds from any direction. The 
temperature was not abnormally 
high during the period of low 
humidity and the wind velocity 
was not high at any time and was 
lowest during some of the days of 
lowest humidity. 


This period emphasizes the fact 
that rains make the forest safe 
from fire only a short time if 
periods of low humidity occur. 
Also that serious fire conditions 
can develop within a single day 
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but that a sucession of days of 
low humidity is certain to cause 
an extremely hazardous situation. 
A large number of the fires that 
develop during such a _ period 
usually are due to smoldering 
fires, that have been neglected. 

Unquestionably one of the main 
causes of our enormous fire losses 
has been due to the failure to 
realize how very suddenly forest 
materials may change from a low 
degree of inflammability to an 
extremely high‘ degree of inflam- 
mability, and convert in a few 
hours, fires which have been 
smoldering harmlessly for days 
into raging conflagrations. 

A realization of this situation 
can lead to only one conclusion, 
that the smoldering fires must be 
put out immediately while they 
are small, when they can be han- 
dled at small expense and before 
conditions change. 


Daily Conditions Due to Relative 
Humidity 


THE variations in relative humid- 
ity within the day are of para- 
mount importance in fire control. 
A continuous record of humidity 
serves as an index to the atmos- 
pheric conditions. The possible 
conditions for the day are gener- 
ally indicated by the humidity 
record as early as eight o’clock in 
the morning and extreme periods 
are often indicated earlier. The 
first index of the approach of a 
period of low humidity was re- 
corded as early as 4 A. M. on 
May 27, 1922, and a record of 21 
per cent at 8 A. M. indicated that 
the air was extremely dry. A rec- 
ord of low humidity in the early 
morning is due to a moisture de- 
ficiency in the atmosphere that 
generally extends over large areas. 

The drying effect of a single 
day following a moist period, or 
rain, does not cause an extreme 
fire hazard although it may bring 
about local conditions that would 
cause fires to spread. This ap- 
plies specifically to open, burned 
or cut-over areas. On the other 
hand a single day of low humidity 
following a period of drought 
causes an immediate fire hazard 
that may be general. 


Relative Humidity as an Index of 
Fire Harzard 
THE fire situation caused by a 
period or even a day of low humid- 
ity will naturally vary somewhat 
with the general dryness of the 
forest. Low humidity is in itself 
dry air and consequently the in- 
flammable material of the forest 


is subjected to rapid drying con- 
ditions during the entire period 
of low humidity and the fire 
hazard increases in direct pro- 
portion to the length of the 
period. On the other hand during 
periods of high humidity the 
moisture content of the materials 
remains high and the fire hazard 
is low. In these respects relative 
humidity differs from tempera- 
ture, wind velocity and other 
climatic factors. A high tempera- 
ture may occur during periods of 
high humidity and consequently 
have no drying effect on the for- 
est materials. However an ex- 
treme fire hazard will exist during 
periods of low temperature if the 
humidity is low. An increase in 
wind velocity does not necessarily 
increase the fire hazard because 
high winds often occur during 
periods of high humidity. On the 
other hand a high wind occurring 
during a period of low humidity 
causes the most serious combina- 
tion of climatic factors. All of 
the great historic forest fires have 
occurred during days of ex- 
tremely low relative humidity. 
In a few cases the wind was 
extremely high but in the great 
majority of cases the records 
show that the prevailing winds 
were not at all abnormal; and 
that in many cases the tempera- 
tures were even subnormal. 


Fluctuations of Fire Hazard As 
Related to Relative Humidity 


DURING the period of September 
10 to 13, 1922, continuous read- 
ings of the moisture content of 
forest materials were taken and 
correlated with the relative hu- 
midity. More than 30 kinds of 
materials were included in this 
series. The point of greatest im- 
portance in the fluctuation of the 
moisture content of these mate- 
rials is the variation of time at 
which the inflammability line is 
crossed by different materials. 
On September 10 the moisture 
content of the moss passed above 
the inflammability point at 6 P. 
M. and the needles and twigs not 
until 2 A.M. On the morning of 
September 11 the needles and 
twigs were inflammable at 8:30 
A. M. and the moss did not be- 
come inflammable until 10:30 A. 
M. The same relative position of 
inflammability of the materials 
was maintained each morning and 
evening. The consistent difference 
in time of inflammability of the 
different materials is the basis 
Continued on Page 29 
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NOW IS THE SEASON OF TORNADOES 


Already the Storms of Spring Have Begun to Take Their Annual Toll of Life and Property. The Picture in the Lower 
Right Hand Corner Shows the Recent Tornado in Florida, Just a Few Moments Before it Struck. Other Pictures on This 
Page Are of Wreckage After Tornadoes of 1925 





Insurance in South America 


The Brazilian Field 
By LANGWORTHY MARCHANT 


Brazil Affords a Good Market 
for Insurance 


HE vast area of Brazil, 
"T coupted with the immensity 

of its natural resources and 
its active economical development 
in recent times, naturally gives 
prominence to the Brazilian field 
of insurance in its various forms 
and divisions. Insurance is liber- 
ally represented throughout the 
whole of Brazil, there being a fair 
number of insurance offices in all 
the state capitals and other cities 
of importance, while Rio de 
Janeiro, the Federal Metropolis, 
contains something like one hun- 
dred offices of the different types 
of insurance. 

Among the insurance concerns 
now carrying on successful opera- 
tions in Brazil, I might mention 
the following: 


Marine, Fire and Other Property 
Insurance Companies 


The North British and Mer- 
cantile Company is a concern of 
considerable importance. Ac- 
cording to a recent statement this 
company possesses funds amount- 
ing to one billion milreis, which 
sum, at the rate of 12 cents per 
milreis, is equivalent to 120,000,- 
000 dollars in American money. 
In 1922, this company settled 
risks to the amount of seven mil- 
lion milreis. Another property 
insurance company worthy of 
mention is the 
Argos, a native 
concern, said to 
be the oldest of 
its kind in Bra- 


with a paid up capital of one 
million milreis, and assets 
amounting to about double that 
sum. Then comes the Lloyd At- 
lantico, another@omestic company, 
with a paid up capital stock of 
two million milreis. This concern 
has hitherto confined itself to 
writing marine and fire risks, but 
it is now embarking in the insur- 
ance of life, labor accidents, ac- 
cidents to animals, capitalization, 
theft and other forms of under- 
writing. Another British concern 
is the Northern Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., with a capital stock 
of £6,502,500. Next we have a 
native company, the Previdente, 
founded in 1872, with a capital 
stock of 2,500,000 milreis and 
assets amounting to 6,494,212 
milreis. Another domestic con- 
cern is the Uniao dos Proprie- 
tarios, an association of real 
estate owners devoted to the 
writing of fire insurance. Recent 
additions to the number of insur- 
ance offices in Brazil are the Home 
Insurance Company of New York, 
with a capital stock of $18,000,- 
000, and the Great American In- 
surance Company, whose capital 
amounts to $12,000,000. (Foot- 
notes 1 and 2.) 


Life Insurance Companies 


OF life insurance there is a 
considerable number scattered 
throughout the Republic. They 


are practically all domestic con- 
cerns. The notable exception is 
the New York Life Insurance 
Company, which continues to 
have offices in Brazil. It would 
be entirely beyond the scope of 
this paper to refer in detail to all 
concerns engaged in life insur- 
ance in that field. I shall there- 
fore limit myself to the mention 
of one native company, the 


1This list contains only a few of the many 
property underwriters scattered over the Brazil- 
ian territory and either having their head- 
quarters in Rio de Janeiro or being represented 
there by branch offices. It is not to be inferred 
that others not included in this list are of 
inferior degree. 


2 Figures showing the capitalization and other 
items of foreign companies operating in Brazil 
refer to the head office of these companies. Of 
course a proportional amount of the sums in- 
dicated are employed to cover their Brazilian 
risks. 
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zil. Then we 
have the Con- 
fianca, another 
native marine 
and fire insur- 
ance company, 























Towers are Charao- 
teristic of the 
Architecture 
of Brazil 


Partial View of Harbor at Porto Alegre, Brazil 
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Equitativa dos Estados 
Unidos do Brasil, 
founded in 1896, and 
having agencies every- 
where throughout the 
States. The statement 
of this company shows 
that it has transacted 
business to the amount 
of 350,000,000 milreis. 
This company presents 
the engaging feature 
of issuing policies en- 
titled to participate in 
quarterly drawings in 





money, a system of 
which it claims to be the in- 
ventor. 


The Development of Life Insur- 
ance in Brazil the Product of 
American Genius 


LIFE insurance in Brazil is a 
product of American genius in 
that branch of industry, and was 
developed by a few great Amer- 
ican companies operating in that 
field. For one reason or another 
these pioneer American organiza- 
tions have gradually curtailed 
their activities in Brazil, or with- 
drawn entirely from the country. 
In all probability this has been 
due to an unsettled policy on the 
part of the Brazilians in different 
periods in the past, and possibly 
to a tendency to discriminate in 
favor of the native concerns. This 
attitude, however, is changed at 
the present time, and if we ex- 
amine the new law governing in- 
surance of all kinds, we shall find 
that there is no radical difference 
in the conditions required of 
native and foreign companies. 
This law, which was published 
under Decree No. 16,738 of De- 
cember 31st, 1924, goes to show 
that public opinion in Brazil is 
now thoroughly informed and 
settled as to the merits of insur- 
ance as an institution, and evinces 
a most liberal spirit toward re- 
sponsible companies, whether 
native or foreign. At the same 
time, however, it lays down very 
clearly stated rules intended to 
guarantee the stability of the 
companies themselves and to pro- 
tect the interests of policy 
holders. 


Office of One of the South American 
Insurance Companies at 
Porto Alegre, Brazil 


The Passing of Obsolete Methods 
Reacts Favorably in Brazil 


A GREAT part of the difficulties 
encountered in former times by 
foreign insurance companies op- 
erating in Brazil arose from con- 
ditions inherent to the transi- 
tional phase through which the 
insurance industry was then pass- 
ing, and from the fact that many 
of these transitional and experi- 
mental features worked hardship 
on the policy holders. Those 
who are familiar with the evolu- 
tion of insurance in this country 
will no doubt remember the time 
when insurance directors thought 
it their bounden duty to their 
shareholders to hire lawyers to 
fight the claims of their policy 
holders on the most flimsy pre- 
text. In life insurance, as in 
property insurance, competition, 
the demands of public opinion, 
and the furtherance of the mutu- 
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ality idea, have 
brought about a new 
state of affairs, in 
which _ underwriters 
are the first to recog- 
nize the advantage, 
both to their finances 
and to their reputa- 
tion, of liquidating all 
claims not only with 
justice and prompt- 
ness, but with ele- 
gance and grace. With 
regard, in particular, 
to foreign life insur- 
ance companies oper- 
ating in Brazil, reference might 
be made to the high premiums — 
which they required of their policy 
holders on the ground of the un- 
healthy condition which once pre- 
vailed in Rio de Janeiro and other 
large cities. These special re- 
quirements continued to be made 
long after the great and radical 
sanitary improvements’ which 
made of Rio de Janeiro and other 
cities types worthy of being cited 
as models in matters of public 
health. Of late years insurance 
companies have come to recognize 
the reality of these changed 
health conditions, and have shown 
a tendency to reduce their premi- 
ums accordingly. What has just 
been said of life insurance com- 
panies applies, mutatis mutandis, 
to property insurance in former 
times, in which there were con- 
stant bickerings between fire in- 
surance companies and their poli- 
cy holders as to responsibility for 
losses incurred, and between 
marine underwriters and their 
patrons as to the exact extent of 
the risk covered by general and 
particular average. In _ these 
cases, as in the matter of life in- 
surance, a new criterion now pre- 
vails, although there is still room 
for further improvement. In any 
case, the liberal tendency mani- 
fested by insurance companies in 
general, whether of property or 
life, and whether native or for- 
eign, has exerted considerable in- 
fluence in creating a favorable 
attitude of the public mind to- 
wards these institutions, as is ex- 
pressed in the above mentioned 
law. 
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“Like a Soldier on Drill O’Grady Kept Time with Scorched Feet Until Jan Turned to Face the Storm of Fire” 


The Strength 
of Men 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


Author of “The Alaskan,” “The Flaming Forest,” 
“The Valley of Silent Men,” etc. 


intheair. The whole of Porcu- 
pine City knew that it was 
coming, and every man and wom- 
an in its two hundred population 
held their breath in anticipation 
of the struggle between two men 


Tinthes was the scent of battle 


for a fortune—and a girl. For in 
some mysterious manner rumor 
of the girl had got abroad, pass- 
ing from lip to lip, until even the 
children knew that there was 
some other thing than gold that 
would play a part in the fight be- 
tween Clarry O’Grady and Jan 
Larose. On the surface it was 
not scheduled to be a fight with 
fists or guns. But in Porcupine 
City there were a few who knew 
the “inner story’—the story of 
the girl, as well as the gold, and 
those among them who feared the 
law would have arbitrated in a 
different manner for the two men 
if it had been in their power. But 
law was law, and the code was the 
code. There was no alternative. 
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IT WAS an unusual situation, 
and yet apparently simple of solu- 
tion. Eighty miles north, as the 
canoe was driven, young Jan La- 
rose had one day staked out a 


rich “find” at the headwaters of 
Pelican Creek. The same day, but 
Jater, Clarry O’Grady had driven 
his stakes beside Jan’s. It had 
been a race to the mining record- 
er’s office, and they had come in 
neck and neck. Popular sentiment 
favored Larose, the slim, quiet, 
dark-eyed half Frenchman. But 
there was the law, which had no 
sentiment. The recorder had sent 
an agent north to investigate. If 
there were two sets of stakes 
there could be but one verdict. 
Both claims would be thrown out, 
and then— 

All knew what would happen, 
or thought that they knew. It 
would be a magnificent race to see 
who could set out fresh stakes 
and return to the recorder’s office 
ahead of the other. It would be 


a fight of brawn and brain, un- 
less—and those few who knew the 
“inner story” spoke softly among 
themselves. 

An ox in strengh, gigantic in 
build, with a face that for days 
had worn a sneering smile of 
triumph, O’Grady was already 
picked as a ten-to-one winner. He 
was a magnificent canoeman, no 
man in Porcupine City could equal 
him for endurance, and for his 
bow paddle he had the best Indian 
in the whole Reindeer Lake coun- 
try. He stalked up and down one 
street of Porcupine City, treating 
to drinks, cracking rough jokes, 
and offering wagers, while Jan 
Larose and his long-armed Cree 
sat quietly in the shade of the 
recorder’s office waiting for the 
final moment to come. 














THERE were a few of those who 
knew the “inner story” who saw 
something besides resignation 
and despair in Jan’s quiet aloof- 
ness, and in the disconsolate 
droop of his head. His face turned 
a shade whiter when O’Grady 
passed near, dropping insult and 
taunt, and looking sidewise at 
him in a way that only he could 
understand. But he made no re- 
tort, though his dark eyes glowed 
with a fire that never quite died— 
unless it was when, alone and 
unobserved, he took from his 
pocket a bit of buckskin in which 
was a silken tress of curling 
brown hair. Then his eyes shone 
with a light that was soft and 
luminous, and one seeing him 
then would have known that it 
was not a dream of gold that filled 
his heart, but of a brown-haired 
girl who had broken it. 


On this day, the forenoon of 
the sixth since the agent had de- 
parted into the north, the end of 
the tense period of waiting was 
expected. Porcupine City had al- 
most ceased to carry on the daily 
monotony of its business. The 
two saloons were filled with idle 
men. A score were lounging 
about the recorder’s office. Women 
looked forth at frequent intervals 
through the open doors of the 
“City’s” cabins, or gathered in 
twos and threes to discuss the 
biggest sporting event known in 
the history of the town. Not a 
minute but scores of anxious eyes 
were turned searchingly up the 
river, down which the returning 
agent’s canoe would first appear. 
With the dawn of this day 
O’Grady had refused to drink. 
He was stripped to the waist. 
His laugh was louder. Hatred as 
well as triumph glittered in his 
eyes, for to-day Jan Larose looked 
him cooly and squarely in the 
face, and nodded whenever he 
passed. It was almost noon when 
Jan spoke a few low words to his 
watchful Indian and walked to 
the top of the cedar-capped ridge 
that sheltered Porcupine City 
from the north winds. 
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FROM this ridge he could look 
straight into the north — the 
north where he was born. Only 
the Cree knew that for five nights 
he had slept, or sat awake, on the 
top of this ridge, with his face 
turned toward the polar star, and 
his heart breaking with loneliness 
and grief. Up there far beyond 


‘where the green-topped forests 


and the sky seemed to meet, he 
could see a little cabin nestling 
under the stars—and Marie. Al- 
ways his mind traveled back to 
the beginning of things, no mat- 
ter how hard he tried to forget— 
even to the old days of years and 
years gone by, when he had toted 
the little Marie around on his back 
and had crumpled her brown 
curls, and had revealed to her one 
by one the marvelous mysteries 
of the wilderness, with never a 
thought of the wonderful love 
that was to come. A half frozen 
little outcast brought in from the 
deep snows one day by Marie’s 
father, he became first her play- 
mate and brother—and after that 
lived in a few swift years of para- 
dise and dreams. For Marie he had 
made of himself what he was.' He 
had gone to Montreal. He had 
learned to read and write, he 
worked for the Company, he came 
to know the outside world, and at 
last the glow of pride and love in 
Marie’s beautiful eyes when he 
came home after those two years 
in the great city. The Govern- 
ment sent for him each autumn 
after that. Deep into the wilder- 
ness he led the men who made 
the red and black lined maps. It 
was he who blazed out the north- 
ern limit of Banksian pine, and 
his name was in Government re- 
ports—down in black and white— 
so that Marie and all the world 
could read. 
SS <> a> 


ONE day he came back—and he 
found Clarry O’Grady at the Cum- 
min’s cabin. He had been there 
for a month with a broken leg. 
Perhaps it was the dangerous 
knowledge of the power of her 
beauty—the woman’s instinct in 


her to tease with her pret- : a a z 


tiness, that led to Marie’s 
flirtation with O’Grady. 
But Jan could not under- 
stand, and she played with 
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fire—the fire of two hearts in- 
stead of one. The world went to 
pieces under Jan with that. There 
came the day when, in fair fight, 
he choked the taunting sneer from 
O’Grady’s face back in the woods. 
He fought like a tiger, a mad 
demon. No one ever knew of that 
fight. And with the demon still 
raging in his breast he faced the 
girl. He could never quite re- 
member what he had said. But 
it was terrible—and came straight 
from his soul. Then he went out, 
leaving Marie standing there 
white and silent. He did not go 
back. He had sworn never to do 
that, and during the weeks that 
followed it spread about that 
Marie Cummins had turned down 
Jan Larose, and that Clarry 
O’Grady was now the lucky man. 
It was one of the unexplainable 
tricks of fate that had brought 
them together, and has set their 
discovery stakes side by side on 
Pelican Creek. 

To-day, in spite of his smiling 
coolness, Jan’s heart rankled with 
a bitterness that seemed to be 
concentrated of all the dregs that 
had ever entered into his life. It 
poisoned him, heart and soul. He 
was not a coward. He was not 
afraid of O’Grady. And yet he 
knew that fate had already played 
the cards against him. He would 
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The Forest Was Send- 
ing Up Dull Plumes 
of Flame 


The Strength of 
Men 


lose. He was almost confident of 
that, even while he nerved him- 
self to fight. There was the drop 
of savage superstition in him, and 
he told himself that something 
would happen to beat him out. 
O’Grady had gone into the home 
that was almost his own and had 
robbed him of Marie. In that 
fight in the forest he should have 
killed him. That would have been 
justice, as he knew it. But he 
had relented, half for Marie’s 
sake, and half because he hated to 
take a human life, even though it 
were O’Grady’s. But this time 
there would be no relenting. He 
had come alone to the top of the 
ridge to settle the last doubts with 
himself. Whoever won out, there 
would be a fight. It would be a 
mangificent fight, like that which 
his grandfather had fought and 
won for the honor of a woman 
years and years ago. He was even 
glad that ’O’Grady was trying to 
rob him of what he had searched 
for and found. There would be 
twice the justice in killing him 
now. And it would be done fairly, 
as his grandfather had done it. 


> > 


SUDDENLY there came a pierc- 
ing shout from the direction of 
the river, followed by a wild call 
for him through Jackpine’s 
moosehorn. He answered the 
Cree’s signal with a yell and tore 
down through the low bush. When 
he reached the foot of the ridge 
at the edge of the clearing he saw 
the men, women, and children of 
Porcupine City running to the 
river. In front of the recorder’s 
office stood Jackpine, bellowing 
through his horn. O’Grady and 
his Indian were already shoving 
their canoe out into the stream, 
and even as he looked there came 
a break in the line of excited 
spectators, and through it hurried 
the agent toward the recorder’s 
cabin. 

Side by side, Jan and his Indian 
ran to their canoe. Jackpine was 
stripped to the waist, like O’Grady 
and his Chippewaian. Jan threw 
off only his caribou-skin coat. His 
dark woolen shirt was sleeveless, 
and his long slim arms, as hard as 
ribbed steel, were free. Half the 
crowd followed him. He smiled, 
and waved his hand, the dark 
pupils of his eyes shining big and 
black. Their canoe shot out until 
it was within a dozen yards of the 
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other, and those ashore saw him 
laugh into O’Grady’s sullen, set 
face. He was cool. Between 
smiling’ lips his white teeth 
gleamed, and the women stared 
with brighter eyes and flushed 
cheeks, wondering how Marie 
Cummins could have given up this 
man for the giant hulk and drink- 
reddened face of his rival. Those 
among the men who had wagered 
heavily against him felt a misgiv- 
ing. There was something in 
Jan’s smile that was more than 
coolness, and it was not bravado. 
Even as he smiled ashore, and 
spoke in low Cree to Jackpine, he 
felt at the belt that had been hid- 
den under the caribou-skin coat. 
There were two sheaths there, and 
two knives, exactly alike. It was 
thus that his grandfather had set 
forth one summer day to avenge 
a wrong, nearly seventy years be- 
fore. 
> \S > 


THE agent had entered the cabin, 
and now he reappeared wiping 
his sweating face with a big red 
handkerchief. The recorder fol- 
lowed. He paused at the edge of 
the stream and made a megaphone 
of his hands. 

“Gentlemen,” he cried raucous- 
ly, “both claims have been thrown 
out!” 


A wild yell came from O’Grady. 
In a single flash four paddles 
struck the water, and the two 
canoes shot bow and bow up the 
stream toward the lake above the 
bend. The crowd ran even with 
them until the low swamp at the 
lake’s edge stopped them. In that 
distance neither had gained a 
yard advantage. But there was a 
curious change of sentiment 
among those who returned to 
Porcupine City. That night bet- 
ting was no longer two and three 
to one on O’Grady. It was even 
money. 


For the last thing that the men 
of Porcupine City had seen was 
that cold, quiet smile of Jan La- 
rose, the gleam of his teeth, the 
something in his eyes that is more 
to be feared among men that 
bluster and brute strength. They 
laid it to confidence. None guessed 
that this race held for Jan no 
thought of the gold at the end. 
None guessed that he was follow- 
ing out the working of a code as 
old as the name of the race in the 
north. 

As the canoes entered the lake 
the smile left Jan’s face. His lips 
tightened until they were almost 
a straight line. His eyes grew 


darker, his breath came more 
quickly. For a little while O’- 
Grady’s canoe drew steadily ahead 
of them, and when Jackpine’s 
strokes went deeper and more 
powerful Jan spoke to him in 
Cree, and guided the canoe so that 
it cut straight as an arrow in 
O’Grady’s wake. There was an 
advantage in that. It was small, 
but Jan counted on the cumulative 
results of good generalship. 
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HIS eyes never for an instant left 
O’Grady’s huge naked back. Be- 
tween his knees lay his .303 rifle. 
He had figured on the fraction of 
time it would take him to drop 
his paddle, pick up the gun, and 
fire. This was his second point 
in generalship—getting the drop 
on O’Grady. 

Once or twice in the first half 
hour O’Grady glanced back over 
his shoulder, and it was Jan who 
now laughed tauntingly at the 
other. There was something in 
that laugh that sent a chill 
through O’Grady. It was as hard 
as steel, a sort of madman’s laugh. 

It was seven miles to the first 
portage, and there were nine in 
the eighty-mile stretch. O’Grady 
and his Chippewaian were a hun- 
dred yards ahead when the prow 
of their canoe touched shore. 
They were a hundred and fifty 
ahead when both canoes were 
once more in the water on the 
other side of the portage, and 
O’Grady sent back a hoarse shout 
of triumph. Jan hunched himself 
a little lower. He spoke to Jack- 
pine—and the race began. Swifter 
and swifter the canoes cut 
through the water. From five 
miles an hour to six, from six 
to six and a half—seven—seven 
and a quarter, and then the strain 
told. A paddle snapped in O’- 
Grady’s hands with a sound like 
a pistol shot. A dozen seconds 
were lost while he snatched up a 
new paddle and caught the Chip- 
pewaian’s stroke, and Jan swung 
close into their wake again. At 
the end of the fifteenth mile, 
where the second portage began, 
O’Grady was two hundred yards 
in the lead. He gained another 
twenty on the portage, and with 
a breath that was coming now in 
sobbing swiftness Jan put every 
ounce of his strength behind the 
thrust of his paddle. Slowly they 
gained. Foot by foot, yard by 
yard, until for a third time they 
cut into O’Grady’s wake. A dull 
pain crept into Jan’s back. He 
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Insurance Conditions in England 


Mutual Companies Which Have Arisen In Great Britian 
And Survived Spirited Opposition 


HE farmers of England are 
now well organized for the 
protection and promotion of 
their collective interests as any 
body of business men in this 
country. It is a quarter of a 
century ago since the agricultural 
co-operative movement was start- 
ed here, working in a small way. 
Its growth was necessarily slow 
but gradually societies were built 
up which proved of great benefit 
to their members. The habit of 
working together, once acquired, 
proved a very advantageous qual- 
ity and led to a desire on the part 
of those farmers interested in a 
particular branch of the industry 
to combine for the purpose of the 
more effective sale of their pro- 
duce, as well as for other pur- 
poses. 


In 1908 the National Farmers 
Union was formed and started to 
operate on a really national scale. 
It rapidly grew in service and 
power. Today it has a member- 
ship of over 100,000 with an an- 
nual income over one hundred 
thousand dollars and _ invested 
funds of 250,000 dollars. It has 
its Central Council, its County 
Executive and Local Branches 
covering every section of the 
country. Its excellent organiza- 
tion enables it to intervene with 
effect on behalf of the farming 
interest in Parliamentary Elec- 
tions. Its principal work, how- 
ever, relates to the ordinary daily 
needs of the farmer. 
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THE question of the mutual in- 
surance of agricultural risks was 
under discussion for years but 
many of the farmers felt they 
were not strong enough to under- 
take a work so intricate and vital. 
In the year 1910, however a few 
bold farmers in Warwickshire, 
who were in the habit of meeting 
at Stratford-on-Avon, would wait 
no longer and decided to form a 
local Mutual Insurance Society 
which they named the Midland 
Farmers Mutual. It was a labor 
of love and undertaken solely in 
the interests of the farming com- 
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munity in Shakespeare’s country. 
At the end of the first year the 
Society showed a net premium 
income for fire business of 1556 
dollars after allowing the usual 
reserve for unexpired risks and 
making a substantial reduction on 
the Stock Companies’ premiums. 
The security consisted of Deben- 
ture Bonds for 19,000 dollars sub- 
scribed by the Members of which 
only 950 dollars were called up. 
With the growth of the National 
Farmers Union and the success 
of the Midland Mutual it was de- 
cided in 1919 to launch a Farmers 
Mutual Insurance Scheme on a 
national scale. The proposal was, 
of course, spoken of derisively by 
the Stock Companies and an early 
failure was confidently predicted. 
The Midland Mutual was absorbed 
in the new Society which was 
called the National Farmers 
Union Mutual Insurance Society. 
The change from a local to a 
national concern was quickly fol- 


lowed by a large expansion of 
membership. It undertakes in- 
surance for Fire, Live Stock, 
Motor, Personal Accident, Driv- 
ers’ and Employers’ Liability. 

The headquarters of the Society 
have remained at Stratford-on- 
Avon, its original home. Branches 
have been opened in other centres 
and the organization is rapidly 
spreading. 
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THOUGH there are divergent in- 
terests in different sections of the 
farming community the Insurance 
movement has proved a common 
bond of union to all alike. It 
plays no little part in strenythen- 
ing the whole organization built 
up in the interests of farmers. 

The aim of the Society was 
stated to be twofold. (a) To 
encourage co-operative insurance 
among members of the Farmers 
Union, and (b) to secure for the 
farmers the profit made on their 
own insurances. It is achieving 
these two objects with increasing 
effect. It has helped to bind to- 
gether the farmers of England 
for the protection of their com- 
mon interests and it has saved 
the policyholders in direct cash 
reduction on Stock Companies’ 
premiums of one million dollars. 

The holding of any policy 
constitutes membership. All the 
Directors—at present 18 in num- 
ber—are practical farmers and 
selected by the policy holders in 
Annual General Meeting. They 
are elected from all parts of the 
country so as to represent various 
groups of Counties. Two of them 
represent Scotland, one of them 
being the President of the Scottish 
Farmers Union. 

The National Farmers Mutual 
has been in existence five years 
but its annual income today is 
nearly a million dollars whilst its 
invested funds amount to another 
million. Its Management Ex- 
penses are low though it pays the 
ordinary commission to Agents. 
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THESE rugged farmers of Eng- 
land and Scotland, at first unduly 
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timid of their own abilities, now 
and again left their plows for 
the Insurance Board Room. It 
was strange at first but they 
gradually got accustomed 
to it and in five years 
they have built up a busi- | 
ness which in size, qual- 
ity and stability can 
stand the test of the most 
critical examination, | 
They have been working | 
quietly lest they should | 
attract the hostile atten- | 
tion of the Stock Com- , 
panies before they had | 
reached the harbor of | 
maturity. They are now 
secure in the confidence 
of the entire farming | 
community, and _ confi- 
dence is a good fertilizer. 

At the last General 
Meeting the farmers 
assembled seemed as sur- 
prised as they were pleased at 
the results which had been 
achieved. They have lowered 
their nets into the deep waters of 
co-operation and are astonished 
at the draught of fishes which they 
have taken. 


THE NATIONAL EMPLOYERS MU- 
TUAL GENERAL INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


THE official records give the long 
name of “Mr. Dick Dalrymple 
Goldingham,” Managing Director 
of the National Employers Mu- 
tual, as one of the witnesses who 
gave evidence before the Depart- 
mental Insurance Committee. The 
substance of his evidence was an 
appeal that Mutual Companies 
should not be compelled by law 
to make a deposit of 100,000 dol- 
lars before starting business, be- 
cause, he said, “I cannot help 
feeling that a deposit would pre- 
vent the establishment of a chain 
of Mutual Companies such as the 
Factory Mutuals in the United 
States of America, whose work in 
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connection with fire protection is 
well known.” “What is the special 
claim to consideration and ad- 
miration of the Factory Mutuals 


HERE was an interesting field of 
inquiry for a Committee acting 
in the public name, but the in- 
formation invited by the Chair- 
man with regard to the 





Offices of Nation Farmers Mutual in Stratford-on-Avon, 


England 


of the United States of America?” 
asked the Chairman, to which Mr. 
Goldingham replied as follows: 
“The work they have carried 
out in connection with fire pro- 
tection. There are some eighty 
of them, if I remember rightly, 
and they charge a tariff rate at 
entry, and their expenses, speak- 
ing from memory, are somewhere 
about 8% of the tariff rate. They 
have been able to return 90% of 
premium every year for a great 
many years, they have been able 
to stand conflagrations, and they 
are carrying out a very extensive 
engineering organization for the 
prevention of fire. I think they 
have done a great public service.” 

















American Factory Mu- 
tuals fell as flat as a 
pancake. The capable 
and self-assertive repre- 
sentatives of the Stock 
Companies on the Com- 
mittee had no question 
to ask and the examina- 
tion immediately pro- 
ceeded on an _ entirely 
different subject. I pro- 
pose to follow the same 
course, 

A generation ago the 
Stock Companies killed, 
by methods which I have 
already explained in 
these columns, our two 
General Mutuals of 
superb quality. The con- 
ditions of the Insurance Market 
in the meantime have been such 
that it appeared to me no General 
Mutual starting without very 
strong financial backing could 
possibly survive. Class Mutuals 
have been established and are 
thriving. But the seemingly im- 
possible has happened indicating 
a deep, strong undercurrent 
favorable to the Mutual Move- 
ment. 


A number of Lancashire Em- 
ployers with a wage bill of 1,250,- 
000 dollars decided in 1914 to pay 
their insurance premiums into a 
Central Organization to act as a 
common fund for the payment of 
claims. Owing to economy in 
administration these premiums 
yielded considerable profit. After 
a division of a portion of this 
profit among its members the re- 
mainder, together with accretions 
year after year, has been accumu- 
lated and now forms a consider- 
able reserve fund against any 
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A Policy of Hands Across the Countryside of England Has Meant Much to British Farmers 





“Carried Its Own Insurance” 


A Phrase With Sounds Much Better 
Before A Loss Than Afterward 


“ OMPENSATION losses of 

$33,000.00 will be paid by 

a certain iron company 
in a town in Tennessee, scene of 
a mine explosion several months 
ago in which ten men were en- 
trapped and lost their lives. The 
Company carried its own insur- 
ance.” 

So reads a recent news para- 
graph. 

“The Company carried its own 
insurance.” 

What is this insurance? 

In simple language it is making 
up in great part the loss to a 
workman of his earnings as the 
result of bodily injury arising out 
of his employment, or payment to 
his dependents of a substantial 
sum if death result from such 
injury, all without regard to fault 
on his part. 

Prior to the passing of Work- 
men’s Compensation laws the 
relationship between employer 
and employee was largely indi- 
vidualistic—a case of “every man 
for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost”, the “hindmost” being 
usually the employee! 
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THE introduction of rapid me- 
chanical equipment and quantity 
output made clear many of the 
grosser injustices inherent in the 
common law principles of em- 
ployers’ liability, and the theory 
that the rate of wages paid in the 
particular employment necessarily 
carried with it the assumption by 
the employee of the risks of his 
employment was cast aside. 

The liability of the employer 
under Workmen’s Compensation 
law is unlimited, and the practice 
of insuring that liability removes 
from the employer the possibility 
of a loss such as is referred to in 
the commencing paragraph of this 
article. 

In theory the employer pays; 
in fact he does nothing of the 
kind. 

Industry absorbs the cost, and 
in the last analysis the consumer 
pays. 

With Workmen’s Compensation 
laws came Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance. 


By J. J. WATSON 


Assistant Secretary and Business 
Administrator, Michigan Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co. 


The principles underlying all 
kinds of insurance are the same— 
a combining together to do for 
each other what each separately 
cannot or should not attempt to 
do for himself. 

For the purposes of this article 
it is unnecessary to go into the 
question of insurance charges— 
how rates are made and applied 
and how they affect the excellence 
or otherwise of the known or 
estimated character of the hazard 
of the particular employment. 

The attitude of the compensa- 
tion insurance company to the 
question of cost is the same as 
the attitude of the employer to the 
production cost of the commodity 
he manufactures or the service 
cost of the pursuit in which he is 
engaged—an attitude of keeping 
down the cost to the lowest pos- 
sible minimum. 
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IT is a fact, which no one any 
more attempts to dispute, that 
specialization is the greatest sin- 
gle factor in reducing costs; and 
compensation insurance compan- 
ies, specializing as they do in 
behalf of large numbers of indi- 
vidual employers or combinations 
of employers, reduce the cost of 
workmen’s compensation in ways 
impossible to the single employer, 
and in bringing about this reduc- 
tion voluntarily resort to methods 
that impose upon themselves 
obligations not contemplated at all 
by Workmen’s Compensation 
laws. 

It is a fact also, although often 
lost sight of, that safe practices 
and safe conditions in a plant are 
material factors in reducing acci- 
dents and accident costs, besides 
encouraging labor efficiency, and 
compensation insurance compan- 
ies specialize in bringing about 
safe practices and safe conditions. 
Time and again inspectors acting 
on behalf of such companies find 
unnecessary operations employed 
which not only have a bad effect 
on accident frequency but on pro- 


duction costs, and in making 
recommendations pointing to the 
removal of these conditions bring 
about savings not only in the cost 
of accidents prevented but savings 
for the employer in the cost of 
production. 


The compensation insurance 
company serves the employer in 
the best sense of the term. 

A reduction in loss cost under 
such circumstances very naturally 
leads to a reduction in the pre- 
mium charge. 
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IF employers of labor would cease 
to look upon compensation insur- 
ance as something to be bought, 
and the premium charge a dis- 
agreeable liability, they would 
find the insurance company eager 
to give co-operation of such value 
as will make the payment of the 
insurance premium a willing con- 
tribution to an invaluable service. 


Many employers seek to control 
the cost of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion by meeting conditions with- 
out insurance. By doing so they 
merely attack the cost at the 
wrong end. They cannot do for 
themselves what the insurance 
company can. They are no more 
insurance specialists than is the 
insurance company a colliery ex- 
pert. As well may the individual 
make his own clothes and his own 
shoes as bother with the tailor or 
the shoemaker. The illustration 
may be far-fetched but the prin- 
ciple is the same. 


If—as appears to be the case— 
the sole reason for self-insurance 
is the question of cost, there may 
be some justification, provided the 
net-cost-service-plus-plan of mu- 
tual insurance is not under con- 
sideration; for mutual insurance 
solves the cost of Workmen’s 
Compensation coverage in such 
manner as to the reasoning mind 
impresses itself as unassailable. 

Mutuality in insurance elimin- 
ates the superfluous. It reflects 
in operation Euclid’s definition of 
a straight line— “the shortest 
distance between two points”. 


Concluded an Page 29 ai 
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The Policyholder’s Interest 


AR TOO many policyholders are content to 

know that they are insured with reasonable 

adequacy as to amount in a company of reputed 
reliability. Protection against loss is the measure 
of their concern. Some consideration is given to 
cost, but often without any reflection beyond a 
surface comparison of rates. The elements enter- 
ing into cost are not analyzed carefully, and many 
seem to assume that there is a necessary relation 
between higher cost and greater security. 

Failure to discriminate between the function of 
capital in an insurance company and the function 
of premiums is one of the reasons why this con- 
fusion as to the relation of cost and security exists 
in the policyholder’s mind. 
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AS our contributor, Mr. C. A. McCotter, points out 
in his interesting article on “Customer Ownership”, 
appearing in this issue, the capital of an insurance 
company is an idle fund, held for emergency uses 
only, and wholly inadequate as a source of protec- 
tion or indemnity to the policyholders. The sole 
source of security lies in the premiums the policy- 
holders pay. If these premiums must be set at a 
figure to ensure dividends on the idle capital for the 
profit of the stockholders, it is evident that the 
policyholder has an element of cost in his premium 
which is not essential to his security. 

Mr. Richard Morris, in the February issue of this 
magazine, cited the instance of the Norwich Union 
Fire Company, a British stock company operating 
in the United States, in which the total capital 
subscribed by stockholders was only $320,000, but 
which was recently sold for more than $32,000,000. 
How did that hundredfold increase in value come 
about? Manifestly through the profits made on the 
premiums paid by policyholders. How are the hold- 
ers of this vastly inflated capital to obtain dividends 
upon it? Again, manifestly, through the profits 
made on premiums. Has the measure of their 
security been increased? Not at all. It still lies, 


where it lay when the capital was $320,000 in the 
policyholders’ contributions. 


The policyholder’s interest demands an inquiry 
into all the factors involved in this situation. 
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IN order to pay dividends on inflated capital one 
of two things must be done; either the premium 
must be raised to include a larger element of cost 
for profit, or the premium volume must be increased 
very greatly. If the latter be the course followed 
there is danger of an actual lowering of security 
by increasing the hazard through a lessening of 
selectivity in risks. This suggests strongly the 
wisdom of the advice given by Mr. McCotter, that 
the policyholder should take an interest in the 
character of the group which constitutes his insur- 
ance company. 


Premium rates are based on an experience which 
includes an estimated eighty per cent of prevent- 
able losses; that is to say it figures upon the hazard 
of the careless as well as the careful property 
owner. If, by good management, a stock company 
escapes an undue proportion of the careless; if 
it keeps its hazard close to such losses as are due 
to causes beyond the control of the insured prop- 
erty owners, it is likely to make big profits out of 
the premiums which are figured on the basis defined 
above. The result is most advantageous to its 
stockholders. If, on the other hand, a mutual 
company, by like good management, so limits its 
hazard the benefit derived goes directly to the 
policyholders in a reduction of their insurance cost. 
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THE mutual policyholder, therefore, has a very 
definite interest in the character of the group which 
constitutes his company. He has a very definite 
interest in loss prevention through care of his own 
property, and through encouraging a like care on 
the part of others. And the policyholders, as 
property-owners, are in a far better situation to 
exercise that care and to promote its exercise gen- 
erally than are the inspectors and other officials 
of an insurance company. Mr. McCotter quotes 
the old maxim, manifestly modelled on that of “a 
watched pot never boils”, namely “a watched 
hazard never burns”. 


The stock company inspector, whose vigilance is 
temporary and sporadic, is chiefly concerned to see 
that the rate is adequate to the risk, and that the 
chance for profit is good enough to take the risk. 
For this service the policyholder pays, although 
it means nothing to him. But the mutual policy- 
holder, whose vigilance can be constant, is con- 
cerned to preserve his property. It is worth more 
to him than the indemnity, and its preservation 
means a return to him of the unexpended portion 
of his premium. No further explanation need be 
offered for the fact that the loss ratio of mutual 
companies is considerably lower than that of stock 
companies. 
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MUTUAL insurance thrives on the alert, active, 
intelligent interest of policyholders. It invites 
them to be curious, to be cautious, to be critical. 
A chief aim of the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN INSUR- 
ANCE is to stimulate such an interest. It seeks to 
dispell all the mystery with which insurance has 
been shrouded by the profit-seekers. Write to us if 
there are questions in your mind. We will be 
pleased to try to answer them. 





Lite Lights on a Business Background 


Taking Time to Think 
By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


that one of the great needs 
of the average American 
today is solitude. 

You might assume that this 
opinion would emanate from a 
person of aloof and serious mien, 
himself withdrawn more or less 
from those human contacts which, 
for most of us constitute the 
atmosphere of our daily living. 
But such an assumption would 
be mistaken. 

On the contrary my friend is 
of the most gregarious type—a 
politician, Human contacts many 
and varied and constant are of 
the very essence of his success 
in the career he has chosen. As 
an avocation from politics he lec- 
tures on lyceum platforms and 
runs a magazine He is expan- 
sive, expressive and congenial as 
a companion; bubbling with good 
humor; prolific in ideas. 


I HAVE a friend who says 
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IT may be that his emphasis upon 
the value of solitude results from 
enjoying so little of it. We are 
all of us inclined to count precious 
things which are rare and diffi- 
cult of attainment. At the same 
time I am of the opinion that my 
friend has not merely regarded 
solitude as greatly to be desired, 
but that, in spite of his busy life 
and his frequent mingling with 
the multitude, he has found ways 
of capturing it, and has made 
good use of it when captured. 
In no other way can I account for 
the fact that he almost invariably 
has something to say worth hear- 
ing when he speaks, and some- 
thing to write worth reading 
when he commits words to paper. 
These worth-while things, no 
doubt, grow in part out of his 
experience in touch with many 
people in many walks of life, but 
lacking time for meditation, they 
would not grow. 

Somebody has said that think- 
ing is almost a lost art in these 
busy days. My friend says “Mod- 
ern man is getting lost in the 
crowd. Modern America is 
endangered by stereotyped 
education, movie-made culture, 
newspaper-made opinions, ma- 


chine politics, organization views 
and automobile nerves”. 
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IN one of his essays Emerson has 
something to say about the great 
man being he who can maintain 
“in the midst of the crowd the 
perfect independence of solitude”. 
I quote from memory. On this 
definition great men are few and 
far between these days. 


Few of us can hope to be great, 
but everyone of us should, for the 
sake of his own mental vigor and 
freedom, take or make time to 
think. 


Just as many Americans bolt 
their early breakfast or their 
mid-day lunch, so they bolt their 
opinion—w ithout mastication. 
The habit of mental mastication 
is, I fear, little cultivated. What 
we think about a score of current 
questions of interest—what we 
think we think—will, in far too 
many instances, be only an echo 
of what we have read in the 
newspaper, what our neighbor 
said to us as we traveled to the 
office, what our particular social, 
religious, political or vocational 
group think it thinks. It will be 
mixed up with the preconceptions 
of our childhood training, per- 
sonal prejudice, likes and dis- 
likes. 
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THE late William Jennings 
Bryan often used the phrase ‘“‘I 
like to think that thus and so is 
true”. That was too much the 
characteristic of what he offered 
as thought. It was not, in fact, 
thought at all, but a mere ex- 
pression of a preference for a 
certain sort of so-called “truth” 
which might not in reality be 
true. All of us are prone to 
practice this substitute for genu- 
ine thinking, and its consequences 
are often dangerous. The process 
begins in our feelings rather than 
in our mind. First we want to 
believe that thus and so is true, 
then we set ourselves to seeking 
“reasons” for believing it. We 
exclude from consideration ‘the 
evidence to the contrary; we 
over-emphasize and distort such 


evidence as seems to us in any 
way supporting; we even bend 
contrary facts to fit our preferred 
theory. 

Of course this is not thinking. 
It is merely self-cheating. It 
is dangerous because it gives to 
us an opinion or a belief which 
at any time may be kicked to 
pieces by a single fact; which, in 
the stress of actual application 
to life, may prove wholly untrust- 
worthy and treacherous. 

Admittedly it is not easy to find 
time for real thinking. The 
solitude my friend considers so 
desirable is to be obtained by 
most of us only with effort and 
at a price which may seem high. 
But the effort is worth while, and 
the price should be paid. The 
independence and integrity of 
the mind are inestimably valu- 
able. None of us has been fair 
to himself until he has taken time 
to drag out his prejudices, his 
likes and dislikes, what passes in 
his intellectual furnishings for 
“ideas” and submitted all of them 
to an honest inspection and cross- 
examination. I grant you the job 
is, in its actual performance, no 
more comfortable than any house- 
cleaning. The mental dust will 
fly; for a time there will be dis- 
order and confusion; things must 
be pulled about, disarranged and 
rearranged; some things, which, 
perhaps we have cherished as 
valuable must be thrown out as 
worthless. But the job done 
there is a fine sense of relief. 
The mental windows are clean, 
the mental floors are swept, the 
accumulated litter on mental 
shelves, in mental corners and 
closets has been gathered up and 
given to the dealer in junk and 
waste. The pictures are straight- 
ened on the walls, clean curtains 
are hung and the furniture is in 
order. We have a sense of a 
mind in which we are master, in 
which we can find what we want, 
in which we can be measureably 
sure of the value of what we 
possess. 
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MOREOVER there is room for 
a new fact or a new thought if 


Concluded on Page 30 
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Continued from Page 14 
felt it slowly creeping into his 
shoulders and to his arms. He 
looked at Jackpine and saw that 
he was swinging his body more 
and more with the motion of his 
arms. And then he saw that the 
terriffic pace set by O’Grady was 
beginning to tell on the occupants 
of the canoe ahead. The speed 
fell back from seven to six, from 
six to five and a half—and then 
to five. The gap between the two 
canoes grew less and less, until 
it was no more than seventy 
yards. In spite of the pains that 
were eating at his strength like 
swimmer’s cramp, Jan could not 
restrain a low cry of exultation. 
O’Grady had planned to beat him 
out in the first twenty-mile spurt. 
And he had failed! His heart 
leaped with new hope even while 
his strokes were growing weaker. 


a Soe. 


AHEAD of them, at the far end 
of the lake, there loomed up the 
black spruce timber’ which 
marked the beginning of the third 
portage, thirty miles from Porcu- 
pine City. Jan knew that he 
would win there—that he would 
gain an eighth of a mile in the 
half-mile carry. He knew of a 
shorter cut than that of the regu- 
lar trail, He had cleared it him- 
self, for he had spent a whole 
winter on that portage trapping 
lynx. Marie lived only twelve 
miles beyond. More than once 
Marie had gone with him over the 
old trap line. She had helped him 
to plan the little log cabin he had 
built for himself on the edge of 
the big swamp, hidden away from 
all but themselves. It was she 
who had put the red paper cur- 
tains over the windows, and who, 
one day had written on the corner 
of one of them: “My beloved Jan.” 
He forgot O’Grady as he thought 
of Marie and those old days of 
happiness and hope. It was Jack- 
pine who recalled him at last to 
what was happening. In amaze- 
ment he saw that O’Grady and his 
Chippewaian had ceased paddling. 
They passed a dozen yards abreast 
of them. O’Grady’s great arms 
and shoulders were glistering 
with perspiration. His face was 
purplish. In his eyes and on his 
lips was the old taunting sneer. 
He was panting like a wind- 
broken animal. As Jan pasesd he 
uttered no word. 

An eighth of a mile ahead was 
the point where the regular por- 
tage began, but Jan swung around 
this into a shallow inlet from 
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which his own secret trail was 
cut. Not until he was ashore did 
he look back. O’Grady and his 
Indian were paddling in a leisurely 
manner toward the head of the 
point. For a moment it looked as 
though they had given up the 
race, and Jan’s heart leaped ex- 
ultanly. O’Grady saw him and 
waved his hand. Then he jumped 
out to his knees in the water and 
the Chippewaian followed him. 
He shouted to Jan, and pointed 
down at the canoe. The next in- 
stant, with a powerful shove, he 
sent the empty birchbark speed- 
ing far out into the open water. 
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Jan caught his breath. He 
heard Jackpine’s low cry of amaze- 
ment behind him. Then he saw 
the two men start on a swift run 
over the portage trail, and with 
a fierce, terrible cry he sprang 
toward his rifle, which he had 
leaned against a sapling. 
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IN THAT moment he would have 
fired, but O’Grady and the Indian 
had disappeared into the timber. 
He understood—now O’Grady had 
tricked him, as he had tricked him 
in other ways. He had a second 
canoe waiting for him at the end 
of the portage, and perhaps others 
farther on. It was unfair. He 
could still hear O’Grady’s taunting 
laughter as it had rung out in 
Porcupine City, and the mystery 
of it was solved. His blood grew 
hot—so hot that his eyes burned, 
and his breath seemed to parch 
his lips. In that short space in 
which he stood paralyzed and un- 
able to act his brain blazed like 
a volcano. Who was helping 
O’Grady by having a canoe ready 
for him at the other side of the 
portage? He knew that no man 
had gone north from Porcupine 
City during thos& tense days of 
waiting. The code which all under- 
stood had prohibited that. Who 
then could it be?—-who but Marie 
herself! In some way O’Grady 


had gotten word to her, and it was 
the Cummins canoe that was wait- 
ing for him! 

With a strange cry Jan lifted 
the bow of the canoe to his 
shoulder and led Jackpine in a 
run. His strength had returned. 
He scarcely looked at the little 
cabin of logs when they passed it. 
Deep down in his heart he called 
upon the Virgin to curse those 
two—Marie Cummins and Clarry 
O’Grady, the man and the girl who 
had cheated him out of love, out 
of home, out of everything he had 
possessed, and who were beating 
him now through perfidy and 
trickery. 
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HIS face and his hands were 
scratched and bleeding when they 
came to the narrow waterway, 
half lake and half river, which led 
into the Blind Loon. Another min- 
ute and they were racing again 
through the water. From the 
mouth of the channel he saw 
O’Grady and the Chippewaian a 
quarter of a mile ahead. Five 
miles beyond them was the fourth 
portage. It was hidden now by a 
thick pall of smoke rising slowly 
into the clear sky. Neither Jan 
nor the Indian had caught the 
pungent ordors of the burning 
forest in the air, and they knew 
that it was a fresh fire. Never in 
the years that Jan could remem- 
ber had that portage been afire 
and he wondered if this was an- 
other trick of O’Grady’s. The fire 
spread rapidly as they advanced. 
It burst forth in a dozen places 
along the shore of the lake, send- 
ing up huge volumes of black 
smoke driven by lurid tongues of 
flame. O’Grady and his canoe be- 
came less and less distinct. Finally 
they disappeared entirely in the 
lowering clouds of the conflagra- 
tion. Jan’s eyes searched the 
water as they approached shore, 
and at last he saw what he had 
expected to find—O’Grady’s empty 
canoe drifting slowly away from 
the beach. O’Grady and the Chip- 
pawain were gone. 

Over that half mile portage Jan 
staggered his eyes half closed and 
his breath coming in gasps. The 
smoke blinded him, and at times 
the heat of the fire scorched his 
face. In several places it had 
crossed the trail, and the hot 
embers burned through their moc- 
casins. Once Jackpine uttered a 
cry of pain. But Jan’s lips were 
set. Then, above the roar of the 
flames sweeping down upon the 
right of them, he caught the low 





thunder of Dead Man’s Whirlpool 
and the cataract that had made 
the portage necessary. From the 
heated earth their feet came to a 
narrow ledge of rock, worn smooth 
by the furred moccasined tread of 
centuries, with the chasm on one 
side of them and a wall of rock 
on the other. Along the crest of 
that wall, a hundred feet above 
them, the fire swept in a tornado 
of flame and smoke. A _ tree 
crashed behind them, a dozen sec- 
onds too late. Then the trail 
widened and sloped down into a 
dip that ended the portage. For 
an instant Jan paused to get his 
bearing, and behind him Jackpine 
shouted a warning. 

Up out of the smoldering oven 
where O’Grady should have found 
his canoe two men were rushing 
toward them. They were O’Grady 
and the Chippewaian. He caught 
the gleam of a knife in the In- 
dian’s hand. In O’Grady’s there 
was something larger and darker 
—a club, and Jan dropped his end 
of the canoe with a glad cry, and 
drew one of the knives from his 
belt. Jackpine came to his side, 
with his hunting knife in his hand 
measuring with glittering eyes 
the oncoming foe of his race—the 
Chippewaian. 
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AND Jan laughed softly to him- 
self, and his teeth gleamed again, 
for at last fate was playing his 
game. The fire had burned O’- 
Grady’s canoe, and it was to rob 
him of his own canoe that O’Grady 
was coming to fight. A canoe! 
He laughed again, while the fire 
roared over his head and the 
whirlpool thundered at his feet. 
O’Grady would fight for a canoe 
—for gold—while he—he would 
fight for something else, for the 
vengeance of a man whose soul 
and honor had been sold. He cared 
nothing for the canoe. He told 
himself, in this one tense moment 
of waiting, that he cared no longer 
for Marie. It was the fulfillment 
of the code. 

He was still smiling when O’- 
Grady was so near that he could 
see the red flare in his eyes. 

There was no word, no shout, no 
sound of fury or defiance as the 
two men stood for an instant just 
out of striking distance. Jan 
heard the coming together of 
Jackpine and the Chippewaian. He 
heard them struggling, but not 
for the flicker of an eyelash did 
his gaze leave O’Grady’s face. 
Both men understood. This time 
had to come. Both had expected 
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it, even from that day of the fight 
in the woods when fortune had 
favored Jan. The burned canoe 
had only hastened the hour a 
little. Suddenly Jan’s freed hand 
reached behind him to his belt. 
He drew forth the second knife 
and tossed it at O’Grady’s feet. 
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O’GRADY made a movement to 
pick it up, and then, while Jan 
was partly off his guard, came at 
him with a powerful swing of the 
club. It was his catlike quickness, 
the quickness almost of the great 
northern loon that evades a rifle 
ball, that had won for Jan in the 
forest fight. It saved him now. 
The club cut through the air over 
his head, and carried by the mo- 
mentum of his own blow, O’Grady 
lurched against him with the full 
force of his two hundred pounds 
of muscle and bone. Jan’s knife 
swept in an upward flash and 
plunged to the hilt through the 
flesh of his enemy’s forearm. 
With a cry of pain O’Grady 
dropped his club, and the two 
crashed to the stone floor of the 
trail. This was the attack that 
Jan had feared and tried to foil, 
and with a lightning-like, squirm- 
ing movement he swung himself 


half free, and on his back, with 
O’Grady’s huge hands linking at 
his throat, he drew back his knife 
arm for the fatal plunge. 


At this instant, so quick that he 


could scarcely have taken a 
breath’s time his eyes too in the 
other struggle between Jackpine 
and the Chippewaian. The two 
Indians had locked themselves in 
a deadly embrace. All thought of 
masters, of life or death, were for- 
gotten in the roused-up fires of 
old generations of battle and race 
hatred that fired them now in 
their desire to kill. They had 
drawn close to the edge of the 
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chasm. Under them the thunder- 
ing roar of the whirlpool was un- 
heard, their ears caught no sound 
of the moaning surge of the flames 
far over their heads. Even as Jan 
stared horror-stricken in that one 
moment, they rocked at the edge 
of the chasm. Above the tumult 
of the flood below and the fire 
above there rose a wild yell, and 
the two plunged down into the 
abyss, locked and fighting even as 
they fell in a twisting, formless 
shape to the death below. 

It happened in an instant—like 
the flash of a quick picture screen 
—and even as Jan caught the last 
of Jackpine’s terrible face, his 
hand drove eight inches of steel 
toward O’Grady’s body. The blade 
struck something hard — some- 
thing that was neither bone nor 
flesh, and he drew back again to 
strike. He had struck the steel 
buckle on O’Grady’s belt. This 
time— 
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A SUDDEN hissing roar filled the 
air. Jan new that he did not 
strike but he scarcely knew more 
than that in the first shock of the 
fiery avalanche that had dropped 
upon them from the rock wall of 
the mountain. He was conscious 
of fighting desparately to drag 
himself from under a weight that 
was not O’Grady’s—a weight that 
stifled the breath in his lungs, that 
crackled in his ears, that scorched 
his face and his hands, and was 
burning out his eyes. A shriek 
rang in his ears unlike any other 
cry of man he had ever heard, and 
he knew that it was O’Grady’s. 
He pulled himself out, foot by 
foot, until fresher air struck his 
nostrils, and dragged himself 
nearer and nearer to the edge of 
the chasm. He could not rise. 
His limbs were paralyzed. His 
knife arm dragged at his side. He 
opened his eyes and found that he 
could see. 

Where they had fought was the 
smoldering ruin of a great tree, 
and standing out of the ruin of 
that tree, half naked, his hands 
tearing wildly at his face, was 
O’Grady. Jan’s fingers clutched 
at asmall rock. He called out, but 
there was no meaning to the 
sound he made. Clarry O’Grady 
threw out his great arms. 

“Jan—Jan Larose—” he cried. 
“My God, don’t strike now. I’m 
blind—blind—” 

He staggered back, as if expect- 


ing a blow. 
strike,” he almost 


“Don’t 
shrieked. “Mother of Heaven— 





The Strength of 
Men 


my eyes are burned out—I’m blind 
—blind—” 

He backed to the wall, his huge 
form crouched, his hands reaching 
out as if to ward off the death 
blow. 

Jan tried to move, and the effort 
brought a groan of agony to his 
lips. A second crash filled his ears 
as a second avalanche of fiery 
debris plunged down upon the 
trail farther back. He stared up 
through the stifling smoke. Lurid 
tongues of flame were leaping over 
the wall of the mountain where 
the edge of the forest was en- 
veloped in a sea of twisting and 
seething fire. It was only a mat- 
ter of mintes—perhaps seconds. 
Death had them both in its grip. 


SS Sa 


HE LOOKED again at O’Grady, 
and there was no longer the desire 
for the other’s life in his heart. 
He could see that the giant was 
unharmed, except for his eyes. 
“Listen, O’Grady,” he cried. 


“My legs are broken, I guess, and 


I can’t move. It’s sure death to 
stay here another minute. You 
can get away. Follow the wall— 
to your right. The slope is still 
free of fire, and—and. r 

O’Grady began to move, guiding 
himself slowly along the wall. 
Then, suddenly, he stopped. 

“Jan Larose—you say you can’t 
move?” he shouted. 

“VYes.”’ 

Slowly O’Grady turned and 
came gropingly toward the sound 
of Jan’s voice. Jan held tight to 
the rock that he had gripped in 
his left hand. Was it possible that 
O’Grady would kill him now, 
stricken as he was? He tried to 
drag himself to a new position, 
but his effort was futile. 

“Jan—Jan Larose!” called O’- 
Grady, stopping to listen. 

Jan held his breath. Then the 
truth seemed to dawn upon O’- 
Grady. He laughed, differently 
than he had laughed before, and 
stretched.out his arms. 

“My God, Jan,” he cried, “you 
don’t think I’d hurt you—now! 
You don’t think I’m clean beast, 
do you? The fight’s over, man, 
an’ I guess God A’mighty brought 
this on us to show what fools we 
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was. Where are y’, Jan Larose? 
I’m goin’ t’ carry you out!” 
“I’m here!” called Jan. 


>. SS aa 


HE COULD see truth and fear- 
lessness in O’Grady’s sightless 
face, and he guided him without 
fear. Their hands met. Then 
O’Grady lowered himself and 
hoisted Jan to his shoulders as 
easily as he would have lifted a 
boy. He straightened himself and 
drew a deep breath, broken by a 
sobbing throb of pain. 

“I’m blind an’ I won’t see any 
more,” he said, “an’ mebbe you 
won’t ever walk any more. But 
if we ever git to that gold I kin 
do the work and you kin show me 
how. Now—P’int out the way, 
Jan Larose!” 

With his arms clasped about 
O’Grady’s naked shoulders, Jan’s 
smarting eyes searched through 
the thickening smother of fire and 
smoke for a road that the other’s 
feet might tread. He shouted 
bal Fo gg a “right” pe “right” ee 
“right”—“left” into his blind com- 
panion’s ears until they touched 
the wall. As the heat smote them 
more fiercely O’Grady bowed his 
great head upon his chest and 
obeyed mutely the signals that 
rang in his ears. The bottoms of 
his moccasins. were burned from 
his feet, live embers ate at his 
flesh, his broad chest was a fiery 
blister, and yet he strode on 
straight into the face of still 
greater heat and greater torture, 
uttering no sound that could be 
heard above the steady roar of the 
flames. And Jan, limp and helpless 
on his back, felt then the throb 
and pulse of a giant life under 
him, the straining of thick neck, 
of massive shoulders and the grip 
of powerful arms whose strength 
had toid him that at last he had 
found the comrade and the man in 
Clarry O’Grady. “Right’—“left” 
—“‘left”—“right” he shouted, and 
then he called for O’Grady to stop 
in a voice that was shrill with 
warning. 

“There’s fire ahead,” he yelled. 
“We can’t follow the wall any 
longer. There’s an open space 
close to the chasm. We can make 
that, but there’s only about a yard 
to spare. Take short steps—one 
step each time I tell you. Now 
—left—left—left—left—”’ 
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LIKE a soldier on drill, O’Grady 
kept time with his scorched feet 
until Jan turned him again to face 
the storm of fire, while one of his 


own broken legs dangled over the 
abyss into which Jackpine and the 
Chippewaian had plunged to their 
death. Behind them, almost 
where they had fought, there 
crashed down a third avalanche 
from the edge of the mountain. 
Not a shiver ran through O’- 
Grady’s great body. Steadily and 
unflinchingly — step — step — 
step—he went ahead, while the 
last threads of his moccasins 
smoked and burned. Jan could no 
longer see half a dozen yards in 
advance. A wall of black smoke 
rose in their faces, and he pulled 
O’Grady three paces away from 
the chasm. 

Then he _ shouted, with his 
mouth close to O’Grady’s ear: 

“We've got one chance, Clarry. 
I can’t see any more. Keep 
straight ahead—and run for it, 
and may the good God help us 
now!” 

And Clarry O’Grady, drawing 
one great breath that was half fire 
into his lungs, ran straight into 
the face of what looked like death 
te Jan Larose. In that one mo- 
ment Jan closed his eyes and 
waited for the plunge off the cliff. 
But in place of death a sweep of 
air that seemed cold struck his 
face, and he opened his eyes to 
find the clear uncharred slope lead- 
ing before them down to the edge 
of the lake. He shouted the news 
into O’Grady’s ears, and then 
there arose from O’Grady’s chest 
a great sobbing cry, partly of joy, 
partly of pain, and more than all 
else of that terrible grief which 
came of the knowledge that back 
in the pit of death from which he 
had escaped he had left forever 
the vision of life itself. He 
dropped Jan in the edge of the 
water, and plunging into his waist, 
he threw handful after handful of 
water into his own swollen face, 
and then stared upward, as though 
this last experiment was also his 
last hope. 

“My God, 
blind!” 


I’m _ blind — stone 
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JAN was staring hard into O’- 
Grady’s face. He called him near- 
er, took the swollen and blackened 
face between his two hands, and 
his voice was trembling with joy 
when he spoke. 

“You’re not blind—not for good 
—O’Grady,” he said. “I’ve seen 
men like you before—twice. You 
— You'll get well. O’Grady — 
Clarry O’Grady—let’s shake! I’m 


Continued on Page 27 





Millers National 50th Anniversary 


Company Which Started in the Lincoln’s Time 
Celebrates Achievements of Half Century 


as has come to our atten- 

tion in many a month is 
that celebrating the Fiftieth An- 
niversary of the Millers National 
Insurance Company of Chicago. 

This sizable book, containing a 
hundred and more pages bears a 
gold embossed cover, and in typo- 
graphy and illustration as well as 
in subject matter, is most hand- 
some and interesting. 

It contains the history of the 
Millers National from the time 
when in February, 1865 The 
Planters Insurance Company of 
Springfield, Illinois, was organ- 
ized, down through the years 
during which the.charter was 
amended and the name changed 
to the Fidelity Fire Insurance 
Company, and finally to the com- 
pany bearing the present name. 


: S ATTRACTIVE a brochure 


a SS > 
THE company succeeded from its 
inception, the credit for its fine 
growth in early years belonging 


largely to Col. William L. Barnum. 
This vigorous personality was 
born in Newark, New Jersey, 
August 24th, 1829, came to Illinois 
in 1837, was educated in private 
schools, and took a course in 
higher mathematics and civil 
engineering at Knox College. 
After graduation he was for a 
time, clerk in a dry goods store 
and later was for seven years 
connected with a wholesale dry 
goods company in St. Louis as 














salesman, collector and attorney 
and later was in business for him- 
self at Decatur, Illinois. 

In 1859 he was appointed by 
Governor Bissel as agent and 
attorney for swamp lands in 
Illinois. 
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AT THE opening of the Civil War 
in 1861 he was made a member of 
the staff of Governor Yates, and 
organized and drilled recruits 
until given command of a Com- 
pany of sharpshooters at Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, and was later mus- 
tered into the United States 
service as Captain of Company I, 
First Regiment, U. S. Rifles, and 
afterward Lieutenant Colonel and 
Colonel of the 11th Missouri 
Veteran Volunteers. 

He came to Chicago at the close 
of the War and bought out a fire 
insurance agency which he con- 
ducted until 1875, when he pur- 
chased the Charter of the Planters 
Insurance Company, which later 
became the Millers National In- 
surance Company. 

He was a member of its Board 
of Directors and Executive Com- 
mittee and its Secretary and Gen- 
eral Manager and for a time its 














President 
CHARLES BRIGGS COLE 


Secretary 
‘MONTGOMERY A. REYNOLDS 
(Right) 


Assistant Secretary 
FRANKLIN ee 


Treasurer, from 1875 to 1906, 
when at the age of 77 he tendered 
his resignation and discontinued 
his service for the Company, and 
did not thereafter engage in busi- 
ness pursuits; dying in Chicago 
at the advanced age of 92 years, 
on May 28th, 1921. 
SS -S - a 

UNDER HIS management and 
direction with the valuable aid of 
the men who associated with him 
as officers, directors and em- 
ployees, the Company in 31 years 
was brought from a skeleton or- 
ganization with nominal resources 
to the commanding position it 
occupied at the time of his retire- 
ment: an achievement which for 
all the years the Company may 
exist, will stand as a monument 
to his and their capability for 
wise and successful administra- 
tion. 

In the early 1900’s the company 
began a career of remarkable 
development. This activity was 
coincident with the appointment 
of Franklin S. Danforth as Gen- 
eral Agent and Assistant Secre- 
tary in 1904. 

He was given full charge of the 
underwriting department of the 
Company in 1906 and to him full 
credit is due for the rapid and 
substantial progress the Company 
has made in the past 20 years. 

With the addition of tornado 
and automobile business, classes 
not written in 1906, the total ad- 
mitted cash assets of the Com- 
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Insurance Conditions in England 
Concluded from Page 16 


possible contingency. The ex- 
pense of borrowing capital 
through shareholders has thus 
been obviated, and this reserve 
fund remains the property of the 
members. The interest on this 
fund and on premiums belongs 
entirely to the members. This 
“Central Organization” has de- 
veloped into the National Em- 
ployers Mutual, a company now 
undertaking for the general pub- 
lic every kind of insurance, Life 
and Marine only excepted. 
SS > > 


THE Company is an organization 
of British Employers associated 
for the purpose of providing its 
own members with insurance pro- 
tection at actual net cost. There 
being no _ shareholders, every 
policyholder is part owner. Each 
member’s voting power at Gen- 
eral Meetings is in direct ratio 
to the amount of annual premium 
paid by such member. Its pre- 
mium income today is 1,250,000 
dollars having expanded from 31,- 
000 dolars in 1916 and includes 
amongst its policyholders a great 
many of the leading business 
firms in this country. 

Mr. Goldingham who became 
Managing Director of the 
Company in 1920 visited the 
States in 1921 and was tremend- 
ously impressed with the methods 
of the American Mutual Com- 
panies undertaking insurances in 
respect of Employers’ Liability. 
Following the American example, 
the Company in 1922 trained a 
staff of engineers to eliminate 
avoidable accidents and to advise 
members as to the prevention of 
accidents in their works. A large 
number of firms have now ac- 
cepted the Company’s services in 
this respect. It issues posters 
monthly, Engineers inspect, re- 
port and manage Safety Commit- 
tees for Employers. In addition, 
it utilizes its own films and 
possesses the British copyright of 
the American film produced by 
the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company of Boston. One of its 
British films has recently been 
sold to the Chilian State Rail- 
ways. This accident prevention 
propaganda is a novelty in this 
country introduced, as I have ex- 
plained, from America just three 
years ago. Credit is due to Mr. 
Goldingham for his courage in 
taking it up in the face of the 
ridicule and the abstention of all 
other Companies. 
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AS THE Company has decided to 
pay commission to Agents for the 
introduction of business it felt 
that it ought to secure the full 
advantage of the arrangement by 
placing itself in a position to re- 
cruit the support of the Brokers. 
In consequence, it made a volun- 
tary deposit of 100,000 dollars 
with the Government and fur- 
nished its accounts in statutory 
form annually to the Board of 
Trade in accordance with the As- 
surance Companies Act. This 
entailed the standarization of ac- 
counts enabling them to be criti- 
cally examined along lines the 
Brokers understand. The Com- 
pany, moreover, has an actuarial 
investigation of its operations 
every three years. The limit of 
its risk in respect of any one ac- 
cident or claim of any kind is 
10,000 dollars. ° Anything beyond 
this is re-insured with Lloyds. 
No strain on its resources can 
therefore occur through 

any serious disaster. It is 

represented by Branches 

in many areas and two 

years ago opened in Paris 

when it had to make a 


deposit with the French Govern- 
ment of 300,000 francs. The 
French Government at first asked 
for 500,000 francs. When the 
Company refused to pay it they 
compromised with 300,000 francs. 
This is the French way of getting 
what they can. 

It is claimed by the Company 
that it is the only “composite” 
Mutual in the world and that it is 
the only one that has made a suc- 
cessful appeal to the Brokers. 
This claim, I imagine, is subject 
to correction from America. At 
any rate its growth since Mr. 
Goldingham took control in 1920 
has been phenomenal and it is 
still growing rapidly on sane and 
sound lines. Its low expenses— 
half that of the Stock Companies 
—its composite nature, its suc- 
cessful appeal to the full agency 
machinery, carried on without 
shareholders under the Assurance 

Companies’ Act, are ele- 
ments which, under con- 
tinued wise management, 
are destined to make it a 
National institution in 
fact as well as in name. 
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pany increased 333% and total 
income 368%. 


The amount at risk of Flour 
Mills, Elevators and contents both 
eash and mutual increased 195% 
and all other kinds of business, 
including Tornado and Automo- 
bile 3696, and the total amount 
at risk all kinds and classes 964%. 


The president, Charles Briggs 
Cole is a Harvard man of the class 
of 67. He was one of the organ- 
izers of his company and is a 
director of the Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Illinois and 
the Integrity Mutual Casualty 
Company. Mr. Cole has been a 
director of the Millers National 
since 1876, was. vice-president 
from 1893 to 1919 when he was 
elected to the presidency in which 
position he has served with 
marked distinction. 


Another of the most active of 
the executives of the Millers 
National is Montgomery A. 
Reynolds whose work in adjusting 
losses has given him a wide repu- 
tation for fairness, accuracy and 
efficiency in this field. He has 
served the company in one capac- 
ity or another for over thirty 


years. Since 1906 he has been 
secretary. 

The present personnel of the 
company includes Mr. Charles 
Briggs Cole as President; Mr. 
Joseph Le Compte, Vice Presi- 
dent; Montgomery A. Reynolds, 
Secretary; Franklin Simpson 
Danforth, Assistant Secretary 
and General Agent, all of whom 
have been in the service of the 
Millers National for extended 
periods of time. 

In all the history of successes 
in the mutual world few com- 
panies have approached the rec- 
ord of the Millers National. It 
stands now a conspicuous achieve- 
ment in the field of insurance, 
with a reputation for sound man- 
agement, progressive ideals, and 
a strong reserve which guaran- 
tees its prosperous future. 

Willing to Oblige 

The famous criminal lawyer had won 
a shockingly bad case by eloquence and 
trickery, and a rival lawyer said to 
him, bitterly: 

“Is there any case so low, so foul, so 


vilely crooked and shameful that you’d 
refuse it?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” the other an- 
swered with a smile. “What have you 
been doing now?” 

—Northern Daily Mail. 





Domestic Oil Heating 
Rapid Growth of Use of Oil Burners in Residences 


Bring Problems of Insurance 


URING the last few years 

there has been a rapid in- 

crease in the use of oil 
burning systems for heating resi- 
dences. To the average person 
domestic oil burning is a new and 
unfamiliar process and, as with 
many innovations, ignorance of 
proper precautions to be taken 
may lead to difficulty. If oil burn- 
ing systems are properly designed 
and installed, no unusual danger 
is introduced. However, since fuel 
oil and distillate are used as fuel, 
it is important that proper pre- 
cautions be observed. 


Underlying Principles 


UNDERWRITERS’ Laboratories 
have been engaged during the past 
five years in an intensive study 
and testing of oil burning equip- 
ments intended principally for 
domestic use. Intimate contact 
with practically all of the differ- 
ent types of burners now on the 
market, acquired through this in- 
tensive study, has resulted in the 
establishment of a few underlying 
principles which should be con- 
sidered in installing and operat- 
ing domestic oil burners. They 
are summarized in this Bulletin 
for the benefit of those who have 
installed or are planning to pur- 
chase oil heating burners for their 
homes, 


Confinement of the oil supply 
and its control to such a degree 
that the fuel is only discharged 
into the heating system in such 
quantities as can be consumed 
with good combustion is one of 
these principles. The provision of 
an ignition system, if automatic, 
which will ignite the fuel prompt- 
ly and reliably is another. Sim- 
plification and protection of the 
system to such an extent that 
trouble or the necessity for ad- 
justment is minimized is also im- 
portant. Installation of the burner 
in accordance with the regulations 
of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and of the electrical 
equipment in accordance with the 
requirements of the National 
Electrical Code is an effective 
safeguard. Each one of these 
points, although seemingly simple 
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in itself, involves a great many 
other related factors when a care- 
ful study of the situation is made. 


Control of Oil Supply 


AMONG the safest types of oil 
burning systems for domestic use 








The articles in this Bulletin on 
Oil Burning Systems and Portable 
Kerosene Heaters have been spon- 
sored by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. They were submitted to 
the following members of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council for 
criticisms and suggestions: 





American Institute of Architects 

American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 

Boy Scouts of America 

Factory Mutual Inspection De- 

partment 

| Fire Marshals’ 

| North America 

| €International Association of Civil- 
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ian Clubs. 

| International Association of Fire 

| Engineers 

| Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America 

Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 

National Association of Credit 
Men 

National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents 

National Automatic 
Association 

National Board of Fire Under- 
writers 

National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion 

Railway Fire Protection Associa- 
tion 

Underwriters’ Laboratories 

U.'S. Bureau of Chemistry 

U.S. Bureau of Mines 

U. S. Bureau of Standards 

Western Actuarial Bureau 
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are those in which all piping and 
the tops of tanks are located below 
the level of the burner base and 
the supply of oil to the burner is 
so controlled that breakage of any 
pipe or ignition failure will not 
result in a continuous discharge 
of oil into the building. In most 
domestic installations it is prac- 
ticable to locate the main storage 
of oil underground and at a lower 
level than the burner. If any 
leakage occurs, the oil will seep 


out into the ground and will not 
be likely to collect at a point where 
it might be ignited. 

The alternative method of sup- 
plying oil is to have a supply 
located above the level of the 
burner. This obviously requires 
the oil to be fed to the burner by 
gravity as contrasted with pres- 
sure or suction which are used 
when the fuel supply is located 
below the level of the burner. In 
gravity systems it is a common 
practice to have a large storage 
tank underground and outside the 
building as a main supply. The 
oil is then pumped to a small sec- 
ondary tank located in the base- 
ment higher than the burner, 
from which it is fed direct to the 
burner by gravity. Another 
method is to install an automatic 
pumping device in the basement 
above the level of the burner by 
means of which oil is obtained 
from the large outside tank and 
then fed to the burner by gravity. 

Leakage of the inside tank or 
trouble with the automatic pump, 
which is used when the smali tank 
is not installed, may result in the 
discharge of a considerable quan- 
tity of oil inside of the building. 
Where a gravity tank is located in 
the basement and oil is pumped 
to it from the lower main storage 
tank outside, an overflow pipe 
should always be provided to re- 
turn any excess oil back to the 
main tank. 

Supply tanks should always be 
properly vented to allow discharge 
of air from the tank during the 
filling operation and intake of air 
during emptying, keeping the 
tank under atmospheric pressure 
only. Piping connecting the 
tanks to the burner should be run 
in such a manner that it is pro- 
tected from injury, and it may 
hardly be necessary to add that 
threaded joints should be made 
tight by the use of a suitable pipe 
compound not affected by oil. 


Ignition 
DELAYED or otherwise faulty 
ignition is a possible source of 
trouble. Delayed ignition may be 
caused by a number of factors 
alone or in combination with one 


another. The use of a heavy 
—25— 
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grade of oil, for example, with a 
high flash point and viscosity, 
when starting up a cold furnace, 
may result. in the accumulation 
of a considerable amount of air 
and oil vapor before the mixture 
is finally ignited. This possibility 
is not confined to any one type of 
burner. 


Another thing which has re- 
sulted in delayed ignition in the 
case of burners having gas pilots 
has been the instinct of economy 
prompting owners to save a little 
gas by cutting down the size of 
the gas pilot flame below its in- 
tended height. Improper location 
of the pilot with respect to the 
fuel to be ignited may cause a 
similar result. Short-circuiting of 
the high or low tension wiring of 
electric ignition burners will also 
result in either a delay or com- 
plete failure to provide proper 
ignition. 


Shut Off Devices 


IT IS apparent that difficulty 
would arise should the flame ot 
a domestic oil burner become ex- 
tinguished while the heater is in 
operation unless some means 
were provided to shut off the oil 
supply. Without a shut off de 
vice of some kind, the oil might 
flood the basement floor. To over- 
come this difficulty various anti- 
flooding devices are installed on 
oil burners. They are arranged 
to shut off the oil supply auto- 
matically in the event ignition 
ceases or the burner is flooded 
with more oil than it can consume. 


Carbonization 


CARBONIZATION is a condition 
sometimes in evidence in heating 
systems using domestic oil burn- 
ers which may result in or is 
indicative of hazardous condi- 
tions. Usually the presence of 
carbon indicates that combustion 
is poor and should be corrected. 
With burners of the type which 
depend on the collection of excess 
oil for actuating anti-flooding de- 
vices, an accumulation of carbon 
in the collection chamber has 
often resulted in stoppage of 
channels provided for conveying 
the oil to the anti-flooding device. 
Aside from the actual effect of 


carbonization on the oil burning 
equipment itself, it is naturally 
undesirable to have any amount 
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of soot or carbon accumulate in 
the smoke pipes or chimney as 
this increases the chance for 
chimney fires. The use of dampers 
in smoke pipes has sometimes 
been found to aid considerably in 
creating a condition of excessive 
carbonization by choking off the 
natural flow of the products of 
combustion and by filling the 
combustion chamber with gases 
which prevent the normal and 
complete combustion of the oil. 
The remedy is either to remove 
all dampers entirely or to cut por- 
tions out of the dampers so that 
there will still be room for 
passage of enough of the products 
of combustion to prevent them 
from backing up. 
Simplification 

ONE of the chief aims in the de- 
sign of oil burners is to simplify 
them to the fullest practicable ex- 
tent. It must be borne in mind, 
though, that simplification can be 
carried to the extreme that desir- 
able features of safety may be 
sacrificed. A device which will 
just burn oil may be made with 
the utmost simplicity, but in order 
to obtain safety and perfect com- 
bustion, with the absence of car- 
bon, it is necessary to have auto- 
matic features of operation and 
ignition together, with safety de- 
vices for minimizing danger in 
case of trouble. Simplification of 
such a device obviously presents 
a more difficult problem. 


Proper Grades of Oil 


THE importance of using proper 
grades of oils in domestic burners 
should not be underestimated. 
Some people may wish to econo- 
mize by using cheaper and lower 


» grades of oil than can be satis- 


factorily burned and when this is 
done trouble in one form or an- 
other may result. Most properly 
constructed and installed domestic 
burners satisfactorily burn light 
distillates; relatively few are 
really capable of burning heavy 
grades of fuel oil. The light 
distillates commonly used range 
from kerosene to gas oils and 
light fuel oils not heavier than 24° 
Baume. The heavy oils which 
have a lower Baume gravity are 
cheaper but do not flow so readily 
and must usually be preheated be- 
fore they can be used. 

Upon making tests and issuing 
favorable recommendations on oil 
burners, Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories specifies the grades of oils 


which have been found under 
tests to be suitable flor use in 
them. General experience has 
been when these recommendations 
were followed, little trouble has 
resulted from this source. 


Ordinances 


LOCAL fire prevention commit- 
tees which desire to recommend 
the enactment of ordinances for 
regulating the installation and 
use of oil burning systems may 
find the model ordinance prepared 
by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters helpful in this con- 
nection. Copies of this suggested 
ordinance are obtainable upon 
request. 


Adjustments and Repairs 


THE prospective purchaser of an 
oil burning heater for his home 
should not expect to have a burner 
installed and then forget about it, 
anticipating it will run indefinite- 
ly without attention. The oil 
burner is a piece of machinery as 
is the motor car and. it requires 
occasional inspection and care in 
in addition to the replenishment 
of the oil supply. In general, 
however, it is best to have repairs 
and adjustments made by the 
authorized service man of the 
manufacturer or dealer, if such 
is available. Instances are on 
record of difficulties that have 
been experienced by persons not 
thoroughly familiar with oil 
burner construction when they 
have attempted to make repairs. 


Inspections 


REQUIREMENTS have been 
formulated with the interest of 
safety and fire prevention in mind 
in order that faulty operation of 
oil burning systems may be mini- 
mized. Such requirements should 
be followed up by inspections on 
the part of the municipal authori- 
ties, inspection departments hav- 
ing jurisdiction and others con- 
cerned to assist property owners in 
maintaining their heating equip- 
ment in an efficient and safe man- 
ner. It is always wise to consult 
the fire prevention bureau of the 
city or town and the inspection 
department concerned before 
making an installation so that all 
requirements and ordinances can 
be observed, and to see that the 
installation is made in accordance 
with best practices. 
To Be Continued 





Group Conference Changed 


Accountants, Office Managers and 
Statisticians to Meet in Hotel 
Astor in New York 
BS ash nig announcements 

have been made detailing the 
program for the meeting of ac- 
countants, office managers and 
statisticians authorized by the 
Governing Committees and the 
place of the gathering has been 
changed from Hotel Roosevelt 
to Hotel Astor in New York City. 
The dates remain the same, April 
8th and 9th. 
FIRST DAY 
Hollerith Machines—D. P. 
Walsh, Twin Mutuals. 
Elliott-Fisher Machines—C, N. 
Jacobs, Hardware Mutual. 
Rem-Wahl Machines—E. J. 
Hadfield, Utica Mutual. 
SECOND DAY 
Budget Control—E. Alfred 
Davies, Liberty Mutual. 
Personnel Problems—ZJ. J. 
Watson, Michigan Mutual. 
Purchasing, etc. — American 
Mutual. 
Home Office Procedure—H. L. 
Kennicott—Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co. 





Strength of Men 
Concluded from Page 22 


a brother to you from this day on. 
And I’m glad—glad—that Marie 
loves a man like you!” 

O’Grady had gripped his hand, 
but he dropped it now as though 
it had been one of the live brands 
that had hurtled down upon them 
from the top of the mountain. 

“Marie—man—why—she hates 
me!” he cried. “It’s you—you— 
Jan Larose, that she loves! I 
went there with a broken leg, an’ 
fell in love with her. But she 
wouldn’t so much as let me touch 
her hand, an’ she talked of you— 
always — always — until I had 
learned to hate you before you 
came. I dunno why she did it— 
that other thing—unless it was to 
make you jealous. I guess it was 
all for fun, Jan. She didn’t know. 
The day you went away she sent 
me after you. But I hated you— 
hated you worse’n she hated me. 
It’s you—you—” 


oe. Rae 


HE CLUTCHED his hands at his 
sightless face again, and suddenly 
Jan gave a wild shout. Creeping 
around the edge of a smoking 
headland, he had caught sight of 
aman and a canoe. 
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“There’s a man in a canoe!” he 
cried. “He sees us! O’Grady—” 


He tried to lift himself, but fell 
back with a groan. Then he 
laughed and in spite of his agony, 
there was a quivering happiness 
in his voice. 


“He’s coming, O’Grady, and it 
looks—it looks like a canoe we both 
know. We'll go back to her cabin 
together, O’Grady. And when 
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we’re on our legs again—well, I 
never wanted the gold, that’s 
yours—all of it.” 

A determined look had settled 
in O’Grady’s face. He groped his 
way to Jan’s side, and their hands 
met in a clasp that told more than 
either could have expressed of the 
brotherhood and strength of men. 

“You can’t throw me off like 
that, Jan Larose,” he said. “We’re 
pardners!”’ 





Casualty Actuarial Society 
Requirements for Admission Revised 


DEPARTURE of outstand- 
A ing significance has just 

been made by the Casualty 
Actuarial Society which is com- 
posed of the actuaries and statisti- 
cians of companies interested in 
the various casualty insurance 
lines and of state insurance de- 
partments, boards and commis- 
sions responsible for the regu- 
lation of casualty insurance 
business. 

This new move concerns the re- 
quirements for admission to the 
Society’s Associate membership 
and affects a considerable number 
of persons who have been unable 
hitherto to qualify because of 
mathematical examinations which 
they were obliged to pass. Under 
the new rules pérsons who have 
certain qualifications of age and 
practical experience will be able 
to make the grade of Associate- 
ship if they can pass Part I of 
the Fellowship examination. This 
has the effect of waiving the ex- 
amination in pure mathematics in 
respect of such persons and gives 
them a fair chance to demonstrate 
their practical knowledge of (1) 
policy forms and underwriting 
practice, (2) investments of insur- 
ance companies, (3) insurance law 
and legislation and (4) economics 
of insurance. 

SS - Se. Se 

TO EXPLAIN further this depar- 
ture it should be stated that the 
regular examination for Associate 
standing consists of such subjects 
as advanced algebra, compound 
interest and annuities-certain, 
theory of statistics, bookkeeping 
and accounting, finite differences, 
calculus, theory of probabilities, 
and theory of life contingencies. 
These are the subjects now waived 
under the following conditions: 

(a) Candidates must be not 
less than 30 years of age and have 
been in the business sufficiently 
long to have attained responsible 
actuarial, statistical, accounting 
or semi-executive positions. 


(b) Fellows or Associates of 
other recognized American Actu- 
arial societies are eligible under 
the same rule. 

The next examinations of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society will be 
held on May 5 and 6, 1926. Ap- 
plication blanks may be obtained 
from the Secretary at 75 Fulton 
Street, New York City and must 
be returned prior to March 1, 1926 
accompanied by the examination 
fee of five dollars. 

This action of the Society will, 
it is believed, stimulate interest in 
those who have felt that their 
practical knowledge was sufficient 
te qualify them for Associate 
membership but that the responsi- 
bilities of their respective posi- 
tions virtually precluded them 
from brushing up their acquaint- 
ance with mathematical theory. 

> ae Se 
THE phenomenal growth of the 
casualty insurance lines has re- 
sulted in the development of a 
highly specialized home office 
technique for the study of urider- 
writing experience. It has thus 
tended to create special need for 
actuarial and statistical analysis. 
In recent years there has been a 
tendency for the State to regulate 
the rates of premium, notably in 
relation to workmen’s compensa- 
tion and automobile insurance. 
This means that the companies 
have found it necessary to employ 
actuarial talent to prepare and in- 
terpret the statistics both as re- 
gards the home office executives 
and the state supervisory officials. 

The day of haphazard manage- 
ment is rapidly passing. The 
future casualty executive, to be 
successful, must have a funda- 
mental knowledge of the business 
which will enable him to view his 
administrative problems in the 
light of that invaluable possession 
—true perspective. If it be the 
ultimate goal of the casualty actu- 
arial student to branch out into 

Concluded on Page 30 
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South America 
Concluded from Page 11 


A Good Opportunity for 
American Enterprise 


FROM what has been said it may 
be inferred that Brazil offers a 
profitable field for American com- 
panies operating in the different 
branches of insurance. Regard- 
ing life insurance, including ac- 
cident and labor features, it is my 
personal opinion that outside the 
usual forms of life insurance, 
responsible American concerns 
will find an interesting line of 
activity in cooperating with ben- 
evolent and mutual associations, 
and also with employers through 
some of the forms of group in- 
surance now being successfully 
operated in the United States. 
This opinion is based in part on 
what I might call the paternal 
instinct of the Brazilian pater 
familias, who is constantly pre- 
occupied with the thought of pro- 
viding for his wife and children 
after his death. To my mind, the 
idea of life entertained by the 
average Brazilian citizen is not 
the strenuous attitude prevalent in 
our country. His is not so much 
the ambition to grow rich as it is 
to make a comfortable living, 
educate his children and bring up 
his family in enjoyable surround- 
ings. In these conditions not 
every Brazilian can look forward 
to the hope of leaving a sufficient 
estate to place his family above 
the contingencies of circumstance. 
Consequently, he looks very favor- 
ably on mutual associations and 
such life insurance companies as 
lie within his reach. In this con- 
nection reference must also be 
made to the recent welfare legis- 
lation of Brazil, for the protection 
of public and private employes, 
which is very complete in its 
scope, and not only embraces 
measures looking to the economi- 
cal independence of the worker 
and his family, but contains speci- 
fic provisions for compensation 
for labor accidents. These laws 
are constructed in such a way as 
to permit the utilization of the 
cooperation of insurance con- 
cerns, and thus afford a workable 
basis for underwriters desiring to 
enter this field. 

In the matter of property in- 
surance, including all kinds of 
terrestrial risks, there is no doubt 
that Brazil offers splendid oppor- 
tunities to responsible American 
organizations. There are many 


forms of casualty insurance in 
operation in this country which 
have not yet found application in 
Brazil, and there is no doubt that 
progressive companies, inclined 
to exploit lines which are yet new 
or unusual in that country would 
find a rare opportunity for pio- 
neer work of a useful and profit- 
able character. 

It is clear that any American 
underwriter wishing to take up 
any class of insurance in Brazil 
must be prepared to share the 
field with those who are already 
in possession. He will find the 
native Brazilian planted on his 
own soil and bidding for risks at 
competition rates. He will also 


find his British brother, strong in 


his long occupation of the ground, 
and enjoying moreover all the ad- 
vantages in marine insurance 
that result from the maritime 
prestige of his nation. And yet, 
notwithstanding all these and 
others, including some of his own 
countrymen there before him, he 
will recognize that there is still 
room for new-comers, provided 
they bring into action new ele- 
ments, calculated to satisfy needs 
which have not been foreseen, or 
which have not been, or cannot 
be, met by those already located 
on the ground. American in- 
genuity, which has devised so 
many new features of insurance 
at home, and put them into work- 
able shape, may well be counted 
upon not to be found behind hand 
in foreseeing and forestalling new 
opportunities and demands in the 
insurance market of Brazil. 





Second National Safety Conference 


Consideration of Street and Highway Accidents To Be 
Theme of Gathering 


HE National Conference on 

Street and Highway Safety 

has been called to meet in 
Washington March 23, 24 and 25, 
1926, according to an announce- 
ment issued by Secretary Hoover 
recently. The Governors of the 
States have already been invited 
by President Coolidge to send dele- 
gations representing their respec- 
tive states. 

In addition to these State dele- 
gations the Conference will in- 
clude Federal, State and City offi- 
cials, representatives of railroads, 
street railways, insurance com- 
panies, automobile manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers, organ- 
ized labor, commercial and trade 
organizations, organized motor- 
ists, the public, safety councils, 
women’s and welfare organiza- 
tions, engineers and educators. 

The first session of the National 
Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety was held in Washing- 
ton December 15 and 16, 1924. 
At this conference there were pre- 
sented the reports of eight special 
committees appointed by Secre- 
tary Hoover to make a preliminary 
survey of the various phases of 
the traffic problem. The confer- 
ence itself resulted in a report 
dealing with legislative, admini- 
strative, and regulatory principles, 
suggestions for co-operative work 
and a program of future activities 
necessary to any national pro- 


gram for accident reduction. 

Immediately after the confer- 
ence the.Secretary of Commerce 
appointed six committees to carry 
on the work. These are the Com- 
mittees on Statistics, the Commit- 
tee on Uniformity of Laws and 
Regulations, the Committee on 
Enforcement, the Committee on 
Causes of Accidents, the Commit- 
tee on Metropolitan Traffic Facili- 
ties, and the Committee on Public 
Relations. These committees have 
announced that they are now pre- 
pared to make their reports which 
will come before the coming na- 
tional conference. 

The Committee on Statistics 
will present a picture of the situa- 
tion as it is today, bringing its 
1924 report up to date as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1926. It will state among 
other things that, while the rate 
of increase in street and highway 
accidents has been declining dur- 
ing the past two or three years, 
there has been a steady increase 
in total fatalities resulting from 
traffic accidents and that only six 
cities in the United States show 
any improvement in the accident 
rate for two consecutive years. 

The Committee on Uniformity 
ot Laws and Regulations has pre- 
pared a model motor vehicle code 
consisting of a model registration 
and certificate of title act, a model 
licensing of drivers act, and a 

Concluded on Page 29 





Forest Fires 
Concluded from Page 8 


for determining when and how to 
burn slash or what methods to 
use in fire control. 


Application of Relative Humidity 
Records to Protection and 
Suppression Work 


DEFINITE knowledge in regard 
to the inflammability of forest 
materials as indicated by the rela- 
tive humidity of the present mo- 
ment, and reliable information in 
regard to the probable changes in 
burning conditions which will 
take place within the next few 
hours as interpreted from the 
trend of the relative humidity 
curve, are of inestimable value in 
all phases of protection and sup- 
pression work. 

In connection with slash dis- 
posal it is a very dependable guide 
as to when slashirigs should be 
burned to obtain best results, as 
covered in detail under separate 
heading. It indicates when burn- 
ing permits may be issued and 
when they should by all means be 
refused or even canceled. 

This might well result in in- 
creasing the frequency of wetting 
down around donkey engines, in 
doubling or trebling the patrol on 
logging areas, the following loco- 
motives, etc., for those short 
periods of only a few hours dura- 
tion when the inflammability is 
known to be exceptionally high; 
and in very extreme cases, as 
might occur from one to four 
times a year, stopping all engines 
for a few hours until the critical 
period passes, 

While ordinarily the direct 
method of attack is preferred 
whenever we can catch the fire in 
a smoldering stage or take ad- 
vantage of stretches of front 
which have gone out, it is very 
essential that we know how long 
the fire will remain in this stage, 
when it will begin to pick up, 
when it will become too hot to 
work close, how much time we 
will have to complete a certain 
line, whether the fire will remain 
quiet for the balance of the day 
or be burning briskly at 10:00 
A. M. or 2 P. M., etc. 

In connection with the Parallel 
or Indirect Methods we must have 
the same information. Also we 
must know whether back fires 
can, or can not, be made to burn 
successfully now or within the 
next few hours; just when we can 
get the best results from backfir- 
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ing. Whether the inflammability 
of the material is increasing or 
decreasing, whether conditions 
are such that sparks across the 
line are, or are not, apt to ignite 
the material. We all know that 
on certain days or certain periods 
of the day thousands of sparks 
may fall across a line without 
establishing a single fire, while on 
another day or possibly only 2 to 
3 hours later nearly every spark 
would ignite the material. We 
must know just as accurately as 
possible the very hours when the 
moss on the trees will not burn, 
when it can be safely burned off 
and when it is so inflammable that 
it would be sure to carry fire 
through the tops. In like man- 
ner, we must know as definitely 
as possible the exact periods when 
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a patch of reproduction may, or 
may not, be depended upon to 
stop a running fire, when crown 
fires may occur in the heavy tim- 
ber. These conditions are usually 
dependent upon both the degree 
of inflammability of the foliage 
and the intensity of the surface 
fires below, both of which are 
regulated by the humidity of the 
air. In like manner the intensity 
of our patrol, throughout the day 
and at night should by all means 
be varied and almost governed ac- 
cording to the marked changes in 
inflammability of the materials. 

In short the answer to all of 
these questions may be had at any 
time through an intelligent inter- 
pretation of readings of the rela- 
tive humidity. 





“Carried Its Own Insurance” 
Concluded from Page 17 


THE mutual Workmen’s Com- 
pensation writing company is a 
combination of employers in the 
interests of employers. There is 
no stock investment. The stake 
of each is the premium payment, 
and each gets back such part of 
the stake as is not used up in the 
payment of losses and the cost of 
administering the service. 
Employers of labor in combina- 
tion for insurance purposes have 
solved the problem of getting the 
most for the least. The self- 


insurer employer may get along 
for a time even more cheaply than 
he would in combination with his 
fellow employer, but when a 
serious event happens, as has 
served the purpose of this con- 
tribution, or there is a series of 
less serious events, the self-in- 
surer has no comeback—the loss 
is his and has to be met by 
himself. 


“The Company carried its own 
insurance.” 





Second National Safety Conference 
Concluded from Page 28 


model act covering rules and regu- 
lations for the use of the high- 
ways. This code which has been 
prepared in co-operation with the 
Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, is intended for submission 
to the legislatures of the various 
states with the hope that by 
adopting the principles which are 
incorporated in the acts some 
measure of uniformity of laws, 
rules and regulations may be 
accomplished throughout the 
country. 

The Committee on Enforcement 
has dealt with the problem of 
rigid enforcement of all existing 
and future motor vehicle laws. 
Incorporated in its report will be 
a schedule of minimum and maxi- 
mum penalties suggested for all 
types of traffic violations. 

The Committee on Causes of 
Accidents will report as to avail- 
able data on the causes of acci- 


dents and deductions therefrom, 
and a program of organization for 
ascertaining the causes of acci- 
dents. The committee has taken 
the position that human incom- 
petency and physical hazards are 
both important factors, the elimi- 
nation of which would largely do 
away with accidents. Its report 
will point out the need for detailed 
study of the fundamental causes 
involved in any traffic accident. 

The Committee on Metropolitan 
Traffic Facilities will outline the 
costs and the waste in time and 
money caused by traffic congestion 
in metropolitan areas and the 
plans and surveys needed to im- 
prove traffic conditions. 

The Public Relations Committee 
will present a program of organi- 
zation and co-operation of all 
groups concerned for coping with 
the traffic problem. 
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Life Lights on a Business Background 
Concluded from Page 19 

it comes along. It can be entertained. It can be 
studied in a clear light. It can be adjusted to its 
surroundings if it proves itself deserving of a per- 
manent place. There are many minds in which the 
new thought cannot find admission because of the 
junk which already crowds them. We are afraid 
to let it in lest it jostle some precious bric-a-brac 
of prejudice and break it. 

A recent writer insists that the only moral life 
is the thinking life, the critical life, the life that 
passes motives and opinions in review and tests 
them bravely by truth. It seems to me there is 
much to be said for this theory. 





Actuarial Society 
Concluded from Page 27 
executive work he should learn to apply his tech- 
nical knowledge in a manner that will cultivate this 
perspective. 
> SS SS 

PRESENTING himself for the examinations of 
the Society after proper advance preparation he 
will gain, first, the recognition of his fellow work- 
ers as a person who is determined to make of his 
business a profession. Next, he will become known 
to important officials in other companies who are 
ever looking for capable and ambitious assistants. 
An occasional contribution to the literature of 
the business will serve further to establish his 
standing in the fraternity. To be valuable and 
noteworthy such contributions should flow from a 
background of combined technical training and 
practical contact with the problems of the business. 
These are both numerous and intriguing. 

Almost any casualty company which has not 
hitherto employed actuarial brains would find the 
investment to be one of the most profitable it has 
ever made. Owing to recent developments in 
casualty actuarial technique, practically all im- 
portant executive decisions now made by casualty 
companies concerning rates, are determined from 
actuarial and statistical facts. State departments 
having supervision over rates have come to regard 
such evidence as indispensable and seldom pass 
judgment upon an impending rate question without 
first demanding a show of the combined experi- 
ence of the companies. 

aS > > 

EXECUTIVES themselves are more and more 
requiring figures which indicate not only balance 
sheet surplus but which accurately reflect the pre- 
vailing tendencies of the business which they ad- 
minister. Competition is gradually forcing the 
companies to acquire an intimate understanding of 
their numerous points of strength and weakness. 
The methods of analysis in which the casualty 
actuary is trained thus open up a field of oppor- 
tunity enabling him to become an essential econo- 
mic factor in the service of his company. 

These few suggestions are probably sufficient to 
indicate the value of an actuarial training both to 
the individual and to the company which employ 
his services. Should any who may read this article 
desire to investigate further the opportunities 
offered for self-development through the pursuit 
of studies in this relatively new field, the secretary 
or any other officer of the Society will gladly point 
the way. 








Fate with impartial hand 
turns out the doom of high 
and low; her capacious urn 
is constantly shaking the 
names of all mankind. 

—HORACE. 


And no one knows who is 
“next”. The inscrutable 
Lady Luck gives no warning 
—allows no grace period. 

Men, as early as Horace’s 
time, recognized the need 
for mutuality of protection 
—protection afforded today 
in its highest form through 
mutual insurance. 

The holder of a Hardware 
Mutual policy knows the 
strength of the arm that 
stays the blow of Fate, but 
even more, perhaps, appre- 
ciates the friendly, personal 
interest when a claim is 
handled, and the low cost 
assured by a long record of 
subsfantial dividend pay- 
ments. 


Hardware: Mutual 
Casualty Company 


Stevens ‘Point, Wis. 








Customer- 
Ownership 


Concluded from Page 5 


causes and education of policy- 
holders in prevention is practically 
non-existent outside the Mutual 
field. 

The inspection of properties is 
a valuable service if the policy- 
holder is made the beneficiary, 
and after the question of security 
it is a condition which should be 
imposed with every insurance 
order. As the insurance com- 
panies are carrying the liability 
against loss for nearly the full 
value of the property, they have a 
right to make inspections and im- 
pose conditions of correction. 
Through many years these re- 
quirements have been for the 
benefit of the insurance companies, 
because a loss prevented meant a 
profit. Mutual fire insurance does 
not make requirements as much 
as it seeks co-operation in reduc- 
ing the fire danger. They can 
make their low cost only by the 
prevention of preventable fires 
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and the policyholder shares by 
reduced premiums, and it would 
be well for property owners to 
inquire more into the inspection 
service they are to receive and the 
benefits which will result. The 
reduction for improvements made 
by all companies in the rate is not 
one-half the saving that can re- 
sult from preventing preventable 


fires. 
<> > > 


THERE is no objection to anyone 
making money in any business, 
and where there is investment in 
buildings and stock a profit is 
assumed. The public utility com- 
missions recognize the cost must 
be such as to produce returns on 
the investments. Many of the 
public utilities, however, are seek- 
ing a further value if their 
patrons are  customer-owners. 
This is a growing judgment in 
business and is the foundation of 
the increasing recognition of Mu- 
tual fire insurance. With Capital 
as a figurehead in Insurance, pro- 
tected from loss by a surplus 
earned out of the premiums, the 
policyholder is a customer-owner 
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who should get some return on his 
part in the business. 

The policyholder needs to go 
further than to be content with 
the same rate all companies make. 
The rate is made from a past ex- 
perience on all fires. Many Mu- 
tual fire insurance companies from 
the early days of their history 
have demonstrated that losses and 
insurance cost can be made much 
less than the average experience. 
The owner of a well constructed 
property essential in his business 
and looking to economy for suc- 
cess should investigate the eco- 
nomic position of Mutual fire in- 
surance companies in the business 
world. 





Cross Country 


At a railway siding a man asked the 
foreman if there was a vacancy. 

“What can you do?” asked the fore- 
man. 

“Anything,” replied the man. 

“All right,” answered the foreman, 
“take this oil can and oil the points and 
crossings up the line.” 

After an absence of three days the 
foreman received a telegram which 
read: “Dear Sir: Arrived at Detroit. 
Please forward more oil.” 

—Detroit Free Press. 
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Always paid a dividend 


All business written through 
agents 


All business af Board Rates 
Fire and Automobile 


Agencies solicited in unoc- 
cupied territory 


Berkshire Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Established 1835 




















Associated Mutuals 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 
Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 


Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual Insurance 
Companies associated under one management and 
devoted to reducing insurance costs. Dividends 20% 
and 25%. 


Associated Mutuals 


211 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 
A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 























Care and Maintainance 


Well Maintained Property is a Testimonial of the Spirit of Fire Prevention 


The “Mill Mutual” Risk is a well maintained risk, because the 
one who is satisfied to-carry on a business in a run down plant 


is neither a satisfactory Mutual Policyholder, nor a good fire 
risk. 


The spirit of Fire Prevention that animates the “Mill Mutuals’ system 
has meant a SAVING for policyholders over the premiums they would have 
paid in non mutual companies of more than FIFTY MILLION Dollars. 








Millers National Insurance Co......................200......-2..------ Chicago, Ill. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....................... Chicago, Il. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Lansing Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........................... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co..................... Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co......... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association...................... Alton, Il. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co.....Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 


The “Mill Mutuals” write good risks of any class. 
If you are interested in REDUCING your insurance cost address any of the companies listed above. 
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Guarded from All Perils 


An Integrity Optional 10 Point Automobile Pol- 
icy provides proven protection against ten dis- 
astrous motor hazards— 


Public Liability; Property Damage; Fire & Light- 
ning; Transportation; Theft & Robbery; Torna- 
do, Cyclone &? Windstorm; Explosion & Earth- 
quake: Hail & Water Damage: Glass Breakage 
and Collision & Upset. A lesser number of these 
coverages written—optional with the car owner. 


With nation-wide local representation and branch 
offices in principal cities—an immediate, intelli- 
gent claim adjustment service is rendered when 
mishap or calamity occurs. 


During a long and honorable existence, the group 
of companies collectively known as Integrity 
Insurance, has returned more than thirty-two 
million dollars to policyholders. Their present 
strong financial position is a guarantee of the con- 
tinuance of this remarkable record. 
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The few remaining territories still open for local representation are avail- 
able to agents who measure up to our standards. A letter will bring com- 
plete information. 


J. C. Adderly, Incorporated 


GENERAL MANAGERS 
Home Office—220 South State Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Chattanooga, Columbus, Des Moines, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Knoxville, 


incoin, Louisville, Minneapolis, Nashville, Newark, New York, Oklahoma City, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, Seattle, Sioux Falls, St. Louis, St. Paul, Tulsa, Wichita. 
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Annual Statement of 





THE CENTRAL 


Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company 
VAN WERT, OHIO 


DECEMBER 31, 1925 
ASSETS 
United States Government. Bonds $1,570,200.00 
Municipal Bonds - - - - 271,367.00 
First Mortgage on Real Estate 440,850.00 
Interest Accrued Théreon - 23,020.89 
Real Estate’ - - - - 48,000.00 
Premiums in Transmission - 504,690.31 
Cash in National Bank and Office 174,958.70 
Cash in Royal Bank of Canada 19,370.97 








Total Assets’ - - - $3,052,457 87 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses (Unadjusted) i 160,373.98 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses + 27,555.61 
Reserve for Commissions and Inspections 86,807.81 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums - 1,295,529.18 





Total Liabilities - - $1,570,266.58 
NET SURPLUS - . . - 1,482,191.29 





Total Reserve and Surplus’ - - - . - $3,052,457 87 
“An old line, legal reserve, dividend paying, Mutual Fire Company”’ 




















